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Autumn Research Meeting 





Owing to the General Election on Oct. 27, the Autumn Research Meeting of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers, which had been fixed for Oct. 27 and 28, has been postponed 


until Nov. 3 and 4. 


The B.C.G.A. at Exeter 


Twenty years of vital service to the Gas Industry is 
much, and that is what the British Commercial Gas 
Association has to its credit; there.is promise of much 
more good work in the future. The twenty years just 
closed have been eventful ones; but who shall say that 
the next twenty years are likely to be less so? In Octo- 
ber, 1911, though many feared the trend of events, no 
one could visualize the magnitude of the disaster that 
the ever-nearing upheaval was to bring upon the nations 
of Europe. Is anyone better able now to tell what the 
coming years may have in store for us? Changes are 
so rapid as to baffle the most agile. But of one thing 
we can be certain—namely, that our industries are in 
for a strenuous time—and this being so, it may be pardon- 
able for the Gas Industry to take liberties with the ex- 
clamation one used to hear years ago from politicians of 
certain opinions, when referring to the House of Lords, 
and say: ‘** Thank God, we have a British Commercial 
Gas Association ! ” 

All who participated in the twentieth annual confer- 
ence at Exeter last week must have derived both pleasure 
and assurance from the gathering. Pleasure from the 
generous hospitality of the President, Mr. John E. Daw, 
J.P., and his co-Directors of the Exeter Gaslight and 
Coke Company; and assurance from the “ live ”? nature 
of the business proceedings. As nearly the whole of the 
available space in this issue of the ** JouRNAL ”’ is oc- 
eupied by a full account of the meeting, readers will be 
able to judge for themselves of the usefulness of the 
organization which is thus devoting itself to furthering 
the interests of the Gas Industry. The past twenty years 
(which cover the period of the establishment and develop- 
ment of the B.C.G.A.) have witnessed a time of great 
activity in the Industry. Twenty years ago almost to a 
day the ‘* Journat ”’ expressed in the following terms 
its views of the then newly-formed Association : 


Within this new organization, representatives of all 
the component parts of the Gas Industry will meet on 
common ground, with common interests, ambitions, 
and aims. Never before has there been any such means 
of showing a singleness of interest throughout the In- 
dustry as this organization offers; and it is a develop- 
ment that is quite in harmony with the changed con- 
ditions and necessities of the Industry’s commercial 
life. What development the new organization may 
itself eventually lead to—if properly worked—we can- 
not predict; but that it is sufficient for the day is the 


present main consideration. It is to be a business 
organization, worked on business lines, with the profits 
lying in the defence and advance of the Industry’s in- 
terests. As the work opens and expands, it must have 
the effect of creating a still broader appreciation in the 
Gas Industry of the valuable influences of such effort 
as is about to be exercised, and will, we hope, early 
swell the numbers of subscribers. 


The Association has far more than justified all hopes 
that were entertained at its inception; and there lies 
ahead of it work still greater than any that has gone 
before. Under the guidance of Sir Francis Goodenough, 
its Chairman, the Association is in every respect equipped 
to undertake this work successfully. 


The Well-Being of the Nation 


THERE was plenty of testimony at the Conference, from 
doctors and architects alike, that every time an expan- 
sion is effected in the sale of gas a great civic work is 
performed by furthering the interests of public health. 
In brief, the prosperity of our Industry is inseparably 
bound up with the well-being of the nation—which is a 
stimulating and gratifying reflection. And for the re- 
markable increase in the use of gas during the past 
twenty years the B.C.G.A. has been largely responsible. 
Since the formation of the Association in 1911 the sales 
of gas, in face of severest competition and many legis- 
lative anomalies, have more than doubled; and we have 
no doubt whatever that a very different story would have 
to be told now if during this period the Industry had 


e not been in enjoyment of the excellent national publicity 


and a hundred-and-one other valuable—indeed indis- 
pensable—services of the Association. 

The B.C.G.A. was founded by men of enterprise and 
vision; and fed by original ideas and original and able 
execution of these ideas, it remains directed by men of 
vision who are yet not visionaries. The first co-opera- 
tive advertising organization of its kind, it must surely 
be counted among the most highly successful and essen- 
tially youthful. Its national publicity is a model of 
artistic and effective advertising; it has drawn, and con- 
tinues with increasing measure to draw, the public mind 
in the direction of gas. It has tilled the ground so that 
the seeds of local publicity effort can yield full crops. To- 
day the Association is representative of 92 p.ct. of the 
total national output of gas—an output which is over 
half as big again as it was in 1911. We would that the 
undertakings responsible for the remaining 8 p.ct. would 


appreciate that membership of the B.C.G.A. means wise 
economy, and would believe more firmly in the virtue of 
what we are always aiming at in these columns—a United 
Front. The work of the B.C.G.A. penetrates throughout 
this country and also overseas, and we are sorry that 
those undertakings who are not members should continue 
happy in receiving something for nothing. 

It was fitting that the President should review the 
accomplishments of the Association during the first 
twenty years of its existence. It is a proud record. In 
the foregoing we shone the limelight on the advertising 
work of the Association; but it must not be forgotten 
that this, though the most obvious, constitutes one part 
only of the activities of this well-planned organization. 
It is to those other activities that Mr. Daw calls par- 
ticular attention, emphasizing that the Association is the 
commercial brain of the organized Gas Industry—a 
clearing house where all the new ideas in the Industry 
are sifted and pooled for the common good; an informa- 
tion bureau for the whole of the Press; a. channel 
for public education; a source of support to allied 
societies engaged in such work as housing, sanitation, 
air purification, domestic hygiene, and so on. To our 
mind one of the most important phases of the B.C.G.A. 
service is the local help which it affords, both by its sales 
advice and its publicity material; and it is significant 
that there has been an increase of no less than 350 p.ct. 
in the publicity material sold to member undertakings in 
the last ten years. 


Exemplification 


Ir was most appropriate that the conference should be 
staged in Exeter, for the Exeter Undertaking was among 
the earliest members to join the Association, which they 
did on Jan. 2, 1911, and since the start of this co-opera- 
tive effort it has taken the fullest advantage of all the 
facilities which have in consequence been made available. 


Mr. Westlake, who deals with *‘ Business Building,’’ speaks 
of the worth of the B.C.G.A. literature for general dis- 
tribution, and points out that no one undertaking could 
produce so cheaply the large variety of publications 


offered by the Association. The healthy increase in sales 
of the Exeter Company is doubtless due to the Com- 
pany’s putting into practice the aims of the B.C.G.A., 
national propaganda backed up by local effort, with 
customer-service as a sine qua non. It was early 
realized that good advertising would defeat its object 
unless the consumers could be assured of an adequate 
supply of gas, and Mr. Westlake explains the measures 
he took to ensure this, emphasizing the true economy 
of laying relatively large service pipes, installing meters 
of ample capacity, and carrying out carcassing on 
generous lines. 

Mr. Westlake is rightly a firm believer in after-service 
when apparatus has been installed—a point which has 
always been stressed by the B.C.G.A. He is aiming at 
a complete maintenance system ‘* free of charge; ’’ and 
his observations on staff training are of great interest. 
His view is that his fitters should be able to undertake 
any work a customer is likely to require, for then ‘*‘ the 
satisfaction to the consumer is immense. There is no 
coming back for someone else to help, or any delay in 
sending another man. The customer secures immediate 
attention for all his needs from a trained and experienced 
man. This is a selling point of very considerable value.”’ 
During the past twenty years, sales of gas at Exeter have 
grown from 264 million c.ft. to 534 millions per annum; 
and what is even more noteworthy, the average annual 
sale per consumer, exclusive of public lighting, has in- 
creased from 27,486 c.ft. to 42,388 c.ft. In this con- 
nection—the increase of sales per consumer—we are im- 
pressed by Mr. Westlake’s concentration on the small con- 
sumer, who may also be unremunerative. From time to 
time he has a ** small consumer canvass,”’ with beneficial 
results. Our readers are aware of our ideas on the need 
for turning unremunerative into paying consumers; we 
thoroughly agree with Mr. Westlake’s policy of concen- 
trating some sales energy on these small consumers. 
From all points of view, Exeter is an example of 
B.C.G.A. teaching put into practice. 
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The Early Stages 


Ir is well to remember that, though the B.C.G.A. was 
formed under the auspices of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers, it was largely built upon the work which hay 
been done by the Gas Light and Coke Company, and par. 
ticularly upon the organization which had been planned 
by Sir Francis Goodenougk. As Mr. Daw reminds y; 
in his Presidential Address, the B.C.G.A. was “4 
natural growth in the sense that its advent was forvseen 
and skilfully prepared long before . . . the credit must 
be given to the Gas Light and Coke Company.’’ Sir 
Francis has now retired from the post of Controller of 
Gas Sales to the Company; and it was a happy idea on 
the part of the organizers of the present conference of 
the Association to ask his successor,.Mr. Stephen Lacey, 
to give an account of the research and training section 
of the Company’s Gas Sales, Department. 


This important phase of the Company’s activities is, 
of course, concentrated at Watson House; and five 
years’ work there has shown the need for extension, just 
as the work prior to this period demanded some such pre- 
mises and organization. In a very short time both 
domestic and industrial sales research and training will 
be centred in the one building—a plan which will have the 
obvious advantages of bringing together all the various 
activities requiring specialist technical direction. Watson 
House has already proved of the greatest worth not only 
to the Gas Light and Coke Company and its consumers, 
but also to the Gas Industry in general, and its value will 
increase directly with its extension. On three major points 
Watson House has effected great service. In the first 
place fundamental knowledge has been acquired on 
several problems relating to the utilization of gas, such 
as ventilation; secondly, it has developed a wholly de- 
sirable co-operation between makers of appliances and 
the Gas Industry; thirdly, it has provided a model in the 
way of staff training. These three points do not, of 
course, cover the activities of this admirable institu- 
tion. A recent development with great possibilities is 
the giving of technical information, by demonstrations 
and otherwise, to people not connected with the Com- 
pany—for example, to teachers and students of science, 
domestic economy, and handicrafts. Watson House is 
becoming well known as a source of reliable information 
with regard to the distribution and utilization of gas by 
Government departments, medical officers of health, local 
authorities, architects, builders, and many others. 


Mr. Lacey mentions national testing and laboratory 
organizations. On this matter we are glad to note his 
emphasis that, the growth of the central organization 
has not been found to lessen the need for individual 
laboratories run by the individual companies to deal 
with their own special problems. ‘‘ The weakness of the 
central organizations is that they are liable to be far 
removed from contact with the consumer and with the 
appliances or fittings in practical operation. Their 
strength lies in the fact that they are able to take national 
action in connection, for instance, with unsafe appliances 
or methods.’ And we thoroughly agree with the author 
that, whatever may be the ultimate development in this 
country, the immediate need is for close co-operation 
between individual laboratories which have grown up 
both in the gas undertakings and in the works of the 
makers of appliances and fittings. 


The Doctor— 


It is not too much to say that gas has transformed our 
standard of living; its use has eliminated many causes 
of fatigue, mitigated the smoke nuisance, and aided 
digestion. Its latest application is the relief of pain. 
Regarding the general health services of gas, the praise 
of Dr. Meredith Davies is, we think, well merited—cer- 
tainly it is most welcome as coming from an independent 
authority. Few homes in Great Britain are without a 
gas cooker, but the very fact that gas cooking is so well 
established tends to obscure its invaluable services, and 
it is well for us as salesmen from time to time to recon- 
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sider its virtues in a new light, so that added effect may 
be given to our propaganda work. The gas cooker, for 
example, has enabled the home to be planned scientific- 
ally, thereby greatly easing the housewife’s tasks; and, 
to quote Dr. Davies, “‘ the simplicity and ease with 
which meals can be prepared with the aid of a gas cooker 
has made it possible for a busy single-handed housewife 
to provide nourishing and appetising meals for her family 
with 2 minimum of labour and worry.” 


All this means better health; and the gas refrigerator 
—the cooker’s natural ally—means better food. either 
after being cooked or for cooking. Again, gas heating 
and gas lighting are both essentially healthy because they 
promote ventilation, and, we would add, because the 
amount which has to be paid for these services need not 
cause the consumer worry and anxiety. In another 
field that of hot water, the antidote of dirt—gas plays 
an increasing part in promoting good health. On this 
matter Dr. Davies says: ‘* The public water supply in 
this country is the best in the world, and given a chance 
there is no reason why the Gas Industry should not make 
the hot water supply the best in the world.”’ There is 
no doubt that coke and gas, either alone or in combina- 
tion, are well able to fulfil this aim. Then, from the 
points of view of both health and economy, gas and coke 
are eminently suitable for incineration of domestic refuse. 
We need not labour the health value of garbage incinera- 
tion, but we would call attention to the estimate that, 
if each house in Birmingham put 1 lb. a day less into 
its dustbin, the annual saving to the rates in that city 
would be £30,000. Finally, Dr. Davies refers to the in- 
fluence of gas usage on the air of our towns and cities, 
and points out that a recent investigation in London 
showed that during a period of ten years the winter fogs 
were halved and the winter sunshine doubled. In that 
same neriod the use of gas appliances was roughly 
doubled. 


Turning now to the use of gas as a pain-remover, we 
have the paper by Sir Leonard Hill, in which he describes 
clinical gas apparatus. Readers of the ‘* JouRNAL ”’ 
have been kept well informed of the progress of gas as 
a therapeutic agent, a development initiated by Radia- 
tion Ltd., to whom great credit is due. Some may per- 
haps suggest that a “‘ clinical gas load ”’ is too small to 
trouble about. Such an attitude, it is submitted, is quite 
wrong. Anything which can fire the public imagination 
in regard to the flexibility of gas as a modern heating 
agent ought to be fully exploited; and in this appa- 
ratus—and the idea behind the apparatus—we have a 
splendid opportunity. Already incandescent electric 
lamps with bowl-shaped reflectors and dark infra-red 
heaters have been introduced for medical treatment of 
such complaints as rheumatism. Regarding this, Sir 
Leonard Hill states: ‘* The electric infra-red source, 
however elaborate its stand and high its cost, is nothing 
but a black surface heated to about 500° Fahr., and the 
Research Department of the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany at Watson House have made me an efficient and 
very cheap model by putting a gas toaster into a black 
box and fixing this to a suitable stand.’? Now for the 
relief of painful joints the radiation should be of the 
penetrating kind—red and short infra-red; and Sir 
Leonard refers to two types of appliance, one made by 
Messrs. Radiation and the other by the Gas Light and 
Coke Company. The Radiation appliance embodies a 
new cone-shaped clay radiant, impregnated with metallic 
salts, which gives a full gas flame a “ very fine red 
glow. .. . It will run for five hours at a cost of one penny, 
and it affords an efficient source of red and short infra- 
red rays as well as dark heat.’? The other lamp con- 
sists of a ring of mantles, and “ affords a pleasant sun- 
like heat, and has been effectual in treatment of swollen 
joints; its use has also removed an eruption of acne 
which covered the back of one patient.’? And in regard 
to the Radiation apparatus, Sir Leonard explains that 
by its means several cases of chronic rheumatism have 
been treated with resulting alleviation of pain and im- 
provement of joints. The point to remember is that 
these appliances can be used safely in the home and are 
cheap, and that they add still further to the variety of 
the applications of gas. 


51 


—And the Architect 


THERE is much to be gained in studying the views of the 
architect on the subject of gas heat—whether this heat 
be used for room warming, the production of hot water, 
or cooking. On all these uses Sir Banister Fletcher touches 
in his paper ** Architecture as a Democratic Art; ’’ and 
we are glad to note his insistence on the value of co- 
operation between the Gas Industry, the architect, and 
the builder. Particularly is this needed when new houses 
are being piped; ‘* carcassing must begin on the plans. 
It is too late for efficiency when walls are up or even 
when foundations are laid. And service pipes must be 
not only rightly placed but sufficient in capacity.” 
Though this is a truism, we have not yet arrived at a 
state of thoroughly effective co-operation with the archi- 
tect and the builder. No good purpose would be served 
by discussing whose fault this is—perhaps the fault is on 
both sides. But we would ask the architect to remember 
that the Gas Industry has enabled him greatly to improve 
the design of his houses from the woman’s point of view; 
and the builder that the Gas Industry has put money 
into his pocket by enabling him not only to sell his houses 
more readily than he could have done had gas not been 
installed, but to cheapen the cost of each house. The 
author of the paper under review refers to the fact that 
it is cheaper to build a house designed for gas than to 
build one of the old type in which solid fuel was used ex- 
clusively. ‘* Two architects working on similar schemes,”’ 
he observes, ** made independent estimates of the saving 
effected by the application of gas. One estimated a gross 
saving of £45 for each cottage of four rooms, against 
which he put £15 for the provision and fixing of the 
necessary gas appliances. The other estimated the gross 
saving at £42.’ 

To our mind one of the most interesting parts of Sir 
Banister Fletcher’s contribution is that relating to the 
design of the gas fire. He sees no reason why gas fires 
should be made in imitation of coal fires. ‘*‘ They are 
modern things, and they demand modern treatment.’’ 
And he considers there is no virtue in having Jacobean 
or Adam ornament in a gas fire, even if it is to go into 
a period design of fireplace. ‘* A gas fire is a modern 
thing and should not pretend that it existed to warm 
the Stuarts, or to comfort our Georgian ancestors, any 
more than we should affect their manners or their clothes. 
The best fires are the plainest in design, and they are 
suitable in any setting.’? We agree in principle with this 
idea, but we can understand the desire of both the manu- 
facturers of appliances and the Gas Industry itself to be 
able to cater for all tastes; and it can be truly said that 
nowadays there is a suitable gas fire for every size and 
design of coal fireplace. Perhaps in time public taste 
will come into line with that of Sir Banister Fletcher; 
but when it does, the architect will. we hope, have so 
altered that he is still in advance of current thought— 
that is his privilege. It is really rather like the kitten 
trying to catch its own tail. Success in merchandizing any 
article depends so largely—as Sir Francis Goodenough 
is at such pains to emphasize—on satisfying the cus- 
tomers’ tastes. and not on allowing the sale to depend 
on the personal tastes of the salesman. At the same time, 
like the architect, the Gas Industry and the manufac- 
t vers of gas consuming apparatus must endeavour to be 
éxways in advance of the times. Here again co-operation 
is needed, for, as Sir Banister Fletcher says, ‘* there are 
fires designed by architects in co-operation with gas 
specialists which will fit in harmoniously with any period 
of architecture old or new without pretending to be 
period and yet without disharmony in a period room.” 


OBITUARY - 


Mr. Georce Goattey, of the Davis Gas Stove Company, 
Ltd., passed away peacefully on Sept. 23. Mr. Goatley 
was in his 89th year, and up to May last was (by his own 
choice) ‘‘ on active service ’’ with the Davis Gas Stove 
Company, in whose employ he had been for nearly 50 years. 
The funeral was on Monday, Sept. 28, at the Honor Oak 
Old Cemetery, Forest Hill, and among those who attended 
were several of his colleagues who are still with the Com- 
pany, in whose service some of them have been for over 35 
years. 
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PERSONAL 


MR. J. R. DUFF. 


Owing to the state of his health Mr. J. R. Duff has 
found it necessary to resign his position as Engineer and 
Managing Director of the Banbury Gas Light and Coke 
Company, as from Sept. 30. The Directors have accepted 
this with much regret and have placed on record their high 
appreciation of the valuable work he has done during the 
25 years he has been with the Company. During this time, 
under his able management, the works have been practi- 
cally reconstructed and brought up-to-date. In-order that 
his services in the future may be at their disposal, the 
Directors have appointed Mr. Duff Consulting Engineer to 
the Company. Mr. Duff retains his seat on the Board of 
Directors. Mr. W. R. Day, the present Assistant Manager 
and Secretary, who has been in the service of the Com- 
pany for many years, has been appointed Manager and 
Secretary. During Mr. Duff’s illness he has carried out 
the duties of both positions to the entire satisfaction of the 
Directors. 

Mr. Duff went to Banbury 25 years ago from Morecambe, 
where he was the Gas Engineer under the Morecambe 
Corporation. He is a Past President of the Midland Asso- 
ciation of Gas Engineers and Managers. He is a past 
Worshipful Master of the Cherwell Lodge of Freemasons, 
a founder of the Calthorpe Lodge, and a member of the 
Murdock Lodge at Birmingham. He is a Director of the 
Banbury Water Company. 

He was Manager and Secretary of the Gas-Works for 18 
vears and for the past seven years has been Managing 
Director. On Sept. 30 Mr. Duff was presented with a gold 
watch bearing the inscription, ‘‘ To Mr. Jas. R. Duff, a 
token of esteem from the staff and emplovees of the Ban- 
bury Gas Company, Sept. 30, 1931.’’ 


M. Georces Tueunts, G.C.M.G., Ministre d’Etat Belge, 
has been elected to a seat on the Board of the Imperial 
Continental Gas Association. 


Mr. H. Bryrue, Assistant Engineer to the Colwyn Bay 
Gas Undertaking, has been appointed Engineer and 
Manager to the Undertaking. 


All present at the B.C.G.A. Conference at Exeter were 
sorry to learn that Mr. J. F. Ronca, Gas Administrator at 
the Board of Trade, had to undergo an operation. 


Mr. Cirrrorp S. Wirson, who has been on the staff of 
the Old Silkstone Collieries, Ltd., Dodworth, near Barnsley, 
for 21 years, has been appointed Sales Manager for that 
Company and its associated Company, the Goldthorpe 
Collieries, Ltd., Goldthorpe, near Rotherham. 





THE NEWS 
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The Mansfield Gas Committee have decided to reduce 
the price of gas by 2d. per 1000 c.ft. 


Eastern Counties’ Gas Managers’ Association.—The 
Autumn Meeting of this Association will be held in the 
Board Room, National Gas Council, 28, Grosvenor Gar- 
dens, S.W.1, under the Presidency of Mr. T. Green, 
A.M.I.Mech.E., of Wisbech. A paper will be read by Dr. 
E. W. Smith on “‘ Producers for Carbonizing Plant.”’ 

Periodical Surveys of the Progress of an industry are 
always valuable when made by anyone who is an acknow- 
ledged authority. For this reason we welcome the an- 
nouncement of a public lecture which is to be delivered at 
8.15 p.m. on Monday, Oct. 12, at the Sir John Cass Tech- 
nical Institute. The subject is ‘‘ High-Temperature Car- 
bonization: a Survey of Development,” the lecturer being 
Dr. E. W. Smith and the Chairman Sir David Milne- 
Watson. 


>> + —____ 


Mr. S. H. Packer, Showrooms Manager to the Bradford 
Corpofation Gas Department, and founder-Chairman of the 
Bradford Publicity Club, commenced on Oct. 5 a course of 
ten lectures on ‘‘ Salesmanship,’’ at Prince Henry’; 
Grammar School, Otley, under the auspices of the Otley 
Chamber of Trade. 


Mr. FRANKLIN THorP, of Whitefield, Manchester, having 
recovered from his illness has accepted the invitation of 
Messrs. J. H. Robinson & Co. (Liverpool), Ltd., of Liver. 
pool, Edinburgh, and Dublin, to join their Board of Diree. 
tors from Oct. 1, 1931, and has also accepted a seat on the 
Board of United Gas Industries, Ltd. 


A notable absentee from the B.C.G.A. Conference was 
Mr. W. M. Mason. It is good to know, however, that the 
doctor’s reports are now much more favourable. A tele. 
gram in the following terms was sent from the Conference: 
The members of the B.C.G.A. in conference at Exeter send 
sincere greetings and best wishes for your speedy and com- 
plete recovery. 


At a meeting of the Nottingham Corporation on Monday 
evening, under the presidency of the Lord Mayor (Alder- 
man A. Pollard), the recommendation of the Gas Com- 
mittee was adopted appointing Mr. Grorce Drxon, En- 
gineer and General Manager of the Lancaster Corporation 
Gas Department, as Engineer and General Manager of the 
Nottingham Gas Undertaking. 


Mr. Georce A. Puiturrson, M.I.Min.E., who has been 
Technical Representative for the Coppée Company (Great 
Britain), Ltd., has joined the Steel Band Conveyor and 
Engineering Company, Ltd., of Birmingham, to represent 
them in London and the South for mechanical handling 
schemes for all industries, and to be generally available for 
such schemes in connection with collieries, coke ovens, gas- 
works, and iron and steel works. He will continue to reside 
in London, and will enter on the new arrangement early 
in October. 


On Wednesday last Mr. J. W. Hotroyp, Distribution 
Superintendent to the Elland-cum-Greetland Gas Company, 
was presented by the staff and employees of the Distribu- 
tion Department with a Grandmother Clock. Mr. J. 
Bridge, the Engineer and General Manager, in making the 
presentation, remarked on the loyal and efficient service 
which Mr. Holroyd had rendered to the Company during 
the last seven years; and though he regretted Mr. Holroyd 
was leaving Elland, hearty congratulations were due to 
him on securing the important position of Distribution 
Superintendent to the Rotherham Corporation Gas Depart- 
ment. 
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The North of England Gas Managers’ Association 
are holding their Autumn Meeting at the Grand Hotel, 
West Hartlepool, on Friday, Oct. 9, at 2.15 p.m. The 
President, Mr. J. R. Bradshaw, B.Sc.Eng. (Lond.), will 
give his address, and visits will be made to the West 
Hartlepool Gas-Works, Showrooms, and Waterworks 
Pumping Station. 


From the Journal of the Fuel Society of Japan we learn 
that the Japanese Department of Commerce and Industry 
has lately issued a series of new regulations in connection 
with the Gas Industry in that country. Under the new 
rules all gas companies in Japan must establish a declared 
standard heating value of their gas supply and obtain ap- 
proval of it from the Minister of Commerce and Industry. 
The standard declared value is to be based on the monthly 
average, fines being imposable if the supply does not reach 
the standard. 
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A Reduction in the Price of Gas is recommended by 
the Chelmsford Gas Committee by 3d. per 1000 c.ft. 

To Increase the Use of Gas the Goole Urban District 
Council have equipped one of their 400 Council houses for 
exhibition as an all-gas home. 

A Floral Decoration Award was obtained by the Leam- 
ington Priors Gas Company in the Leamington Chamber of 
Trade Floral Decoration Scheme recently judged. This 
award was the first prize*in Class 2 (for baskets). 

An Exhibition of Lighting Equipment, with demon- 
strations, has been organized by the Otley Gas Company 
at Kirkgate. - The exhibition was devoted specially to 
lighting as the most economical method and free from 
glare. 

An Exhibition of various appliances, arranged by the 
Gas Committee of the Penrith Urban Council, has been held 
in the Market Hall, in charge of Mr. John Corrigan, the 
Gas Manager. The attendance of the general public was 
excellent. The exhibition was chiefly one of lighting and 
heating arrangements, including gas switches. 

The Devon County Council have appointed a Sub-Com- 
mittee to consider whether the policy of the County Roads 
Committee with regard to certain matters is economically 
sound and in the interests of the ratepayers, one of the 
subjects referred to the Sub-Committee being the possi- 
bility of substituting British tar for imported bitumen. 

The Wallasey Gas Committee have decided not to pro- 
ceed with the erection of a new showroom at present. 
Some months ago the Town Council approved plans for an 
up-to-date building to be erected in Mill Lane, at a cost 
of about £3500, and to be used as showrooms for gas ap- 
pliances. The Committee, in view of the national situa- 
tion, have decided not to proceed with the scheme, and 
to be content with the showrooms in the basement at the 
Town Hall. 

Rescue and Ambulance Work in the Birmingham Gas 
Department is progressing apace. At a recent meeting of 
the Gas Committee Alderman J. H. Lloyd (Chairman) ex- 
plained that since the formation of the Corps first aid had 
been rendered in about 4000 cases per annum. Thirteen 
employees of the Department were presented with gold 
medals on their completion of twenty years’ service as am- 
bulance men, or fifteen years’ service as full members of 
the Rescue, Fire, and Ambulance Brigade. 

An Extraordinary General Meeting of the proprietors 
of the Commercial Gas Company will be held at the Cannon 
Street Hotel, London, on Thursday, Oct. 22, 1931, at 12.30 
p.m., to consider and, if thought fit, to approve a scheme 
prepared under, and by virtue of, powers conferred upon 
the Company by the Commercial Gas Act, 1927, for the 
election of two of the employee co-partners as Directors of 
the Company. A copy of the scheme can be inspected -at 
the Chief Offices of the Company on any day previous to the 
day of the meeting between the hours of 10 a.m. and 5 p.m. 

The National Radiator Company have taken space at 
the Scottish Ideal Home Exhibition which opened in the 
Kelvin Hall, Glasgow, on Sept. 80, the stand number 
being 178. They are there displaying the ‘* Ideal Cookan- 
heat’ in the black and nickel plated finish, as well 
as in vitreous enamel, also the “‘ Ideal ’’ open and closed 
fire domestic boilers, the open fire boilers being displayed 
both in coloured and mottled vitreous enamel, as well as 
the nickel plated finish. The firm are also showing the 
new “‘ Ideal ’’ sectional domestic boilers which are supplied 
both for solid and liquid fuel, the ‘‘ Ideal ’’ gas boilers, and 
the ‘‘ Ideal Classic ’’ boilers, the last-named being both in 
the ordinary and vitreous enamel finishes. The ‘‘ Ideal 
Rayrad,’’ ‘‘ Ideal Classic,’’ and hospital radiators and 
“Tdeal ’’ towel rails, including the new models with hex- 
agonal tubes, are also shown, together with a range of 
Sanitary appliances. 


————— 


Still Brighter London. 


Two new systems of gas lighting which were ‘‘ switched 
on’’ for the first time last Thursday night in Deptford 
and Clapham increased the street lighting in these districts 
by more than 80,000 c.p. 

Thirty-four centrally-suspended high-pressure gas lamps 
of 1000 c.p. have displaced thirty-five low-pressure lamps 
at Evelyn Street, Deptford. At Clapham, nearly two miles 
of main road are being relit, seventy-six high-pressure gas 
lamps on gibbet standards replacing ninety low-pressure 
amps. 

The high-pressure gas lamps in use in main London 
streets such as Whitehall, Regent Street, and Lewisham 
Hich Road now total many hundreds. 
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The Institution of Gas Engineers. 
Third Autumn Research Meeting. 


The Programme at the Third Autumn Research Meeting 
of the Institution of Gas Engineers, at the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers, Storey’s Gate, S.W.1, on Nov. 3 
and 4, 1931, will comprise the presentation of the following 
Reports at the morning and afternoon sessions : 


Communi- 
cation No. ’ 
35 2nd Report of the General Research Committee, 1930-31. 
36 28th Report of the Joint Research Committee, being the Exami- 


nation of the Products of Combustion from Typical Gas Appli- 


ances. Part VI.: Oxides of Nitrogen. 

37 29th Report of the Joint Research Committee, being the 3rd 
Report on the Use of Creosote in the Manufacture of Car- 
buretted Water Gas. 

38 1st Report of the Liquor Effluents and Ammonia Sub-Committee. 

39 22nd Report of the Refractory Materials Joint Sub-Committee. 

40 Institution Gas Research Fellowship Report, 1930-31, being the 


Influence of Inorganic Constituents in the Carbonization and 
Gasification of Coal: 
(a) The Interaction of Oxides and Volatilized Nitrogen Com- 
pounds. 
(b) Parallelism in the Production of Ammonia and Other 
Gases, particularly. Hydrogen. 
41 Report on the Combustion Standards of Gas Appliances by the 
Research Laboratories of the Gas Light and .oke Company 
(C. A. Masterman, M.A., F.I.C., and E. W. B. Dunning, B.Sc., 
A.I.C.). 
42 Ist Report of the Street Lighting Committee. 
Report of the Gas Education Committee for 1930-31. 


ities 
—- 





Gas Lighting Scores Again. 


Further evidence that gas more than continues to hold 
its own in the provinces in the keen competition with elec- 
tricity comes from Stockton-on-Tees. Except for a few 
powerful gas lights at certain junctions of the spacious 
High Street, the main thoroughfare is lighted by electricity 
from the tram standards, which run the full length of the 
centre of this busy street. 

The electric tramways are to be scrapped before the end 
of this year, and the question arises whether the Corpora- 
tion will revert to gas as an illuminant. Their lighting 
departments—gas and electricity—were never in keener 
competition. 

Mr. W. W. Atley’s Gas Department scored a distinct success 
over the opposing force a few days ago, when he introduced 
a new system of gas lighting across the Victoria Bridge 
which spans the river between Stockton and Thornaby. In 
this case gas and electrical engineers were invited to pre- 
sent schemes; and gas was an easy winner. That the 
action of the Bridge Board ‘has.been approved by the public 
must be evident from the admiration expressed by pedes- 
trians and other users of the bridge since the modern sys- 
tem of gas lighting was installed. This consisted of 13 
lamps of 400 c.p. each, and one of 1000 c.p. which serves as 
a flood light at cross-roads at the Thornaby end of the 
bridge. 

This lighting has greatly impressed the members of the 
Corporation. The other day when the Streets Committee 
were considering the question of erecting more electric 
lamps in Bridge Road, members of the Committee said, 
** If we can possibly continue the new system of gas light- 
ing on the bridge to Bridge Road, by all means let us do 
so, because there we have a perfect system.’’ The result 
was that it was decided to ask Mr. Atley to name a figure 
for which he would be prepared to extend this popular 
service. 


=e 





The Gas Industry’s Contribution Towards 
Smoke Abatement. ; 


An interesting publication has recently been published 
bv the National Smoke Abatement Society, under the title 
of ‘* The Smoke Abatement Handbook,” setting out con- 
cisely yet comprehensively the numerous facts and figures 
with which the smoke abatement movement and its workers 
are concerned. 

The handbook, at the outset, deals with the subject of 
coal, and the causes and nature of smoke and the quantity 
vroduced, with the consequent effect not only upon the 
health of the population, but upon buildings and vegeta- 
tion. The English and Scottish Laws relating to smoke 
emission are reviewed, together with details of industrial 
and domestic smoke nuisance. The various sections are 
written by experts in their subjects and contain very valu- 
able information. 

The section relating to smokeless fuels should prove of 
considerable interest to the Gas Industry, for gas, gas coke. 
and low-temperature carbonization receive their full meed 
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of attention. A comprehensive article by Mr. J. R. W. 
Alexander, M.A., LL.B., Secretary of the Institution of 
Gas Engineers, deals with the contribution of the Gas In- 
dustry towards smoke abatement. During the last 120 
years, he states, the Gas Industry has made an increas- 
ingly substantial contribution towards smoke abatement, 
and it is not without significance that the halving of the 
sootfall of London during the fifteen years to 1926 coin- 
cided with the bringing into use of double the number of 
gas appliances. The article goes on to refer to the use of 
gas in industry and gas in the home, while attention is 
drawn to the valuable bye-products obtained in gas-works. 
** Such is the nature of the Gas Industry, such is its econo- 
mic contribution to national wealth and health, such is 
its service to industry and the home, and such is the man- 
ner in which the more extensive substitution of carboniza- 
tion for the combustion of coal would solve the problem 
of smoke abatement,”’ concludes the article. 


Gas COKE. 


But the influence of the Gas Industry on smoke abate- 
ment cannot be measured solely by the supply of smokeless 
fuel in gaseous form, and Mr. E. W. L. Nicol, Technical 
Adviser to the London and Counties Coke Association, 
shows that the coke produced at gas-works in the manufac- 
ture of coal gas represents 60 p.ct. of the coal carbonized, 
which now amounts to 18 million tons a year. The actual 
yearly output of gas coke available for sale to the public 
is between 7 and 8 million tons, but a considerable pro- 
portion of this is sold for export owing to lack of apprecia- 
tion and demand in many of the districts where it is pro- 
duced. Mr. Nicol goes on to deal with the uses of gas 
coke in open fires, domestic coke boilers, central heating 
boilers, and steam boilers. 

Dr. Margaret Fishenden, of the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, writes an interesting article on 
the subject of low-temperature carbonization; and the con- 
cluding sections of the handbook are devoted to various 
particulars, including some figures in regard to the esti- 
mated cost of smoke to various towns, of which London 
heads the list at £6,815,000. There is a chronological table of 
the history of smoke, right from the first records of the use 
of coal in A.D. 852; a list of the principal books on the 


subject of smoke abatement; a useful directory of Associa- 
tions, and local authorities affiliated to the Society, with 


representatives appointed to the Council; lists of mem- 
bers of the Council, Executive Committee, Vice-Presidents, 
&c., with some fina] general information about the Society. 

The National Smoke Abatement Society hope to issue 
new editions of this most interesting and instructive hand- 
book from time to time, and members of the Gas Industry 
desirous of securing copies can obtain them from Mr. 
J. R. W. Alexander, at the Institution of Gas Engineers, 
28, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1, at 6d. per copy, including 
postage. 





Cardinal Points. for Business Success. 


In an address on Salesmanship which he gave to members 
of the Exmouth Chamber of Commerce and Exmouth 
Rotary Club on Monday, Sept. 28, Sir Francis W. Good- 
enough said that one of the chief principles in commerce 
was that of service first. The aim of every business man 
should be to secure the lasting satisfaction and confidence 
of the customer, who was the channel through which the 
money passed for the. payment of the wages of their em- 
ployees and of their own profits. If that were made clear 
to employees he thought they would get a different men- 
tality in dealing with the public. 

A second principle underlying the first was that business 
could only be permanently successful if the business man’s 
conduct were directed towards securing the confidence and 
friendship of the customer. Friendship was one of the 
most important ingredients in the make-up of a successful 
business man, and he was sorry for the man who went 
down to his business house and did not tell his employees 
and customers alike to regard him with friendship. It 
should be their desire to be on friendly terms with cus- 
tomers and those they employed, for that was the only 
basis for real success in business. 

A third principle of mutual profit was that the business 
man should make a constant and sympathetic study of the 
minds, habits, and needs of those he wished to serve. He 
must see the customer’s wants and needs with the customer’s 
eyes, and not with his own. It was so easy to say they 
knew what a customer needed by thinking of what they 
themselves liked. Their goods and service must be so de- 
signed and carried out as to satisfy the needs and wishes 
of their customers better than the customers ever thought 
they could be satisfied. 
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Inauguration of Gas Lighting at Kinson. 


An event that will go down as a red-letter day in the 
annals of Kinson was performed in the recently adde« area 
to Bournemouth on the night of Sept. 30, when the 159 
recently installed street lamps were lit for the first time. 

Kinson’s fight to secure street lighting has received the 
sympathetic support of practically every ratepayer in that 
district, and it was therefore not surprising to see a large 
gathering present at the junction of Howeth and Columbig 
Roads at the time when the first lamp was lit. 

The newly installed lamps are exact replicas of those 
enjoyed by the residents of Bournemouth, and the first lamp 
was lit by the Chairman of the Bournemouth Town Coiinei| 
Lighting Committee, Alderman F. S. Mate, J.P. 

Prior to calling upon the Chairman of the Lighting (om- 
mittee to light the first lamp by means of a switch insialled 
on the side of the lamp-post, Councillor Benwell stated the 
gathering present that evening were witnessing one of the 
visible signs of the advantages of joining Bournemouth. 

Before switching on the lamp, Alderman F. S. Mate stated 
that a close inspection had been made of the Kinson dis- 


Alderman Mate Switches on Kinson’s First Gas Lamp. 


trict, and he would liked to have seen a number in excess of 
150 lamps installed in that area, but that number was 150 
more than they possessed twelve months ago. He further 
expressed the hope that the members of the Lighting Com- 
mittee, when the time came, would be unanimous in pro- 
viding Kinson with a further number. 

A description of the controlling mechanism of street 
lamps which was supplied by the British, Foreign, and 
Colonial Automatic Light Controlling Company, Ltd., of 
Bournemouth, was given later by Mr. C. H. Woodward, 
Public Lighting Superintendent for the Borough of Bourne- 
mouth. By means of controlling clocks, which had had the 
escapements removed, he demonstrated the remarkable 
progress that had been made in such articles. He said it 
was not generally known, but the first gas controlling clock 
in the world was invented in Bournemouth, a fact of which 
they were very proud. The first clockwork controlled 
lamp in the world, he said, was situated near the Bourne- 
mouth Arcade, and at the present time there were ovr 
four thousand of this type of clock in use in the town. 
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BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION 


Groner 


Review of Proceedings 


at the TWENTIETH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING and 


CONFERENCE, held 


PRESIDENT - 


in Exeter — Sept. 28 to 30, 1931 


JOHN E. DAW, J.P. 


Last week the Historic City of Exeter added one more to its long list of notable events by the cordiality of the 


welcome extended by it to the British Commercial Gas Association. 


Exeter taught us something of the 


meaning of the words ‘‘ Glorious Devon,” while the business proceedings had in them much of 


encouragement to all associated with the Gas Industry. 


But in these critical times the visit 


would have been more than worth while had we taken away with us nothing more in 
our minds than the City’s noble motto—‘‘ Semper Fidelis.”’ 


[This review is followed by the Presidential Address, the Lecture and Papers, the Speeches at the Dinner, 
and a Description of the Exeter Gas-Works.] 


A Civic Reception. 


Those delegates and their ladies who were able to reach 
Exeter during the afternoon of Monday—and they were 
many—were accorded a civic reception in the grand old 
Guildhall. They were received by the Mayor (Mr. Charles 
Warren), the Mayoress (Miss Warren), the Sheriff and 
Mrs. J. W. Ackroyd, and the Rev. K. A. Lake (Sheriff’s 
Chaplain). There were also present Mr. M. J, McGahey 
(Deputy-Mayor), Mr. T. J. W. Templeman (Under-Sheriff), 
and Sir James and Lady Owen. The Mayor, in a speech 
of welcome, referred to the historical associations of the 
city, and congratulated the Association on having elected as 
President a son of Exeter in Mr. John E. Daw. His father 
and his grandfather before him were very influential and 
respected citizens. Mr. Daw expressed appreciation of the 
hospitality of the Mayor and Mayoress, and said he hoped 
that the members would have a pleasant stay in Exeter— 
a hope which was more than justified by subsequent events. 


President’s Reception. 


In the evening, the President’s reception took place in 
the Civic Hall, when a very large attendance of members 
and citizens thoroughly enjoyed themselves. The Mayor 
and Mayoress of Exeter were present, and also the Mayor 
aud Mayoress of Torquay (Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Pratt). 
Mr. W. N. Westlake, the Engineer and General Manager 
of the Exeter Gas Company, and his staff, on this occasion, 
as throughout the meeting, were unsparing in their efforts 
on behalf of the visitors. ; 

The feature of the evening was a lecture on “ Archi- 
tecture as a Democratic Art,’’ which was to have been de- 
livered by Sir Banister Fletcher, F.S.A., Past-President of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. Unhappily, in- 
disposition of his wife prevented him from being present; 
but Mr. H. Austen Hall, F.R.I.B.A., Consulting Archi- 
tect to the Association, who deputized admirably, read 
Sir Banister Fletcher’s lecture, to which he added some 
comments of his own. Thereafter local prizes in the Fairy 
Gas Competition were distributed. 


Architecture as a Democratic Art. 


t was pointed out by Sir Banister Fletcher that the real 
worth of any architect’s work depends on the success of his 
attempts to meet the fresh needs and difficulties of his time. 
This is more than ever true to-day, when social habits 
are changing with astonishing rapidity. The most obvious 
lir itation placed upon the architect to-day is the need for 
tic'd economy. This led the lecturer to the labour-saving 
ani other advantages of gas. Pursuing his subject, he em- 


phasized the need for co-operation between gas undertak- 
ings and architects in the matter of piping of new houses. 
Carcassing, he said, must begin on the plans. “It is too 
late for efficiency when walls are up, or even when founda- 
tions are laid. And service pipes must be not only rightly 
placed but sufficient in capacity. The architect who is 
alive to modern conditions must work with an eye to the 
possible future requirements of his clients. After all, 
adequate carcassing of any building involves only a frac- 
tion of 1 p.ct. of the total cost.’’ This is of vital import- 
ance. The gas undertaking must be on the scene from 
the very commencement, if the fullest possible advantages 
are to be reaped. Sir Banister Fletcher’s lecture showed 
conclusively how great a part is played by gas in the 
modern home. 

The vote of thanks was a hearty one—proposed by Sir 
George E. Davies, and seconded by the Mayor of Torquay. 


Fairy Gas Competition Prizes. 


Another pleasurable item followed—the presentation of 
prizes to Exeter and Exmouth winners in the B.C.G.A. 
Fairy Gas Competition. In addition to the prizes, scholar- 
ships have been founded, and the awards this year are two 
scholarships of £50—one gained by a girl from Portsmouth, 
and the other by a boy from Exmouth. Before handing 
over the prizes, the President said: ‘‘ I was rather scep- 
tical myself as to the position concerning the award to an 
Exmouth scholar, and I wanted to see whether, when the 
Association visited certain places it was a practice that one 
of the scholarships should go to somebody resident in these 
places. Looking through the list of scholarships granted in 
the past, however, I quickly realized that this was’ totally 
unwarranted, and that the Exmouth boy who has won the 
scholarship this year, for instance, has won it in open 
competition. Perhaps I may tell you that in 1920 there 
were 1000 entries, but in 1981 the number had reached no 
fewer than 21,000. The £50 scholarship has been supple- 
mented by the Directors of the Exmouth Gas Company, 
who have awarded a further £25 to the Exmouth winner. 
This money, fortunately, is not handed to the boy to spend 
as he likes. It is saved up, and when he starts away from 
school on his educational career he will start with £75 to his 
credit, which is to be administered in consultation with 
those who are interested in his advancement. I am sure 
that is a very nice nest-egg for him to look forward to. 
I was rather curious in looking at the results to see whether 
there was anything in the way of schoolboy howlers, and 
we did get a few. One of the writers—it was not a winning 
entry—announced that ‘ to-day we have the best methods 
of illumination; before we only had the sun, the moon, and 
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Another bright remark in one of the papers 


9 99 


the stars.’ I ] 
was: ‘ The gas fire keeps the room in gentle motion. 


[Laughter.} 
** Daylight by Night.” 


When the meeting was called to order on Tuesday morn- 
ing, the Assembly Room of the Rougemont Hotel was well 
filled with members, and at once Sir Francis Goodenough 
proceeded with the first business of the day, which was 
the presentation of the annual report and accounts. His 
first point on the report was a reference to the Inter- 
national Illumination Congress. He voiced the feelings of 
all who had anything to do with the Illumination Congress, 
in saying that the case for the Gas Industry was fairly and 
adequately represented. In this connection, he called at- 
tention to a book which the Association have published 
entitled ‘‘ Daylight by Night.’’ This book has been pre- 
pared primarily as a souvenir of the Congress, with the 
object in view of providing gas undertakings with a very 
excellent piece of propaganda to circulate. He would like 
the various gas undertakings to place the book in the 
hands of members of the lighting authorities in their dis- 
tricts, but at the same time he was careful to point out 
that. it would bear an even wider circulation than this, 
inasmuch as it is a very striking piece of publicity for gas 
lighting. In view of the excellent manner in which it has 
been prepared, the book has, of course, cost a good deal of 
money to produce; but those who study it will agree that 
it is worth far more than it has cost, and that it repre- 
sents, as Sir Francis said, the very best effort in publicity 
that the Association have made for a long time. 


The Education Scheme. 


Coming to his next point—the item ‘ Education 
Scheme ’’ in the accounts—Sir Francis was in a position 
to make a gratifying announcement. This was to the effect 
that the whole of the balance on that account has been 
met by income in the current year. The Education 
Scheme is paying for itself, and will presently show a profit. 


True Economy is Wise Expenditure. 


The question of things paying for themselves led Sir 
Francis to another point, which, with him, the ‘‘ Journat ” 
has emphasized on various occasions of late. ‘ Ata time,” 
he said, ‘‘ when economy is being advocated, rightly, in 
many directions, the direction in which reduction of ex- 
penditure will not be economy is on the development of 
business. I hope all the supporters of the Association will 
recognize that money contributed to the Association is not 
an expenditure, but an investment that brings a return. 
We have to remember that true economy is wise expendi- 
ture, not a mere stopping of expenditure. You could easily 
save money by shutting your shop two or three hours 
earlier, or by closing it altogether, but that would ob- 
viously be a very foolish form of, I will not call it economy, 
but money saving; and what we want at the present time 
more than ever is full effort for the development of busi- 
ness both as an industry and as a nation. The question 
is not whether we can afford to advertise, but whether we 
ean afford not to advertise, and I think the answer is ob- 
vious. Economy through starvation leads to death, and 
economy through starvation of publicity effort at the 
present time would lead to the decline of the industry, 
which would be very foolish.’’ 


Report and Accounts Adopted. 


The motion for the adoption of the Report and Accounts 
was seconded by Mr. W. J. Sandeman (Croydon), who 
expressed his pleasure at hearing the remarks of the Chair- 
man on the subject of economy. He hoped members would 
continue to give a full measure of support to the Associa- 
tion, for in these days of trade depression it was more 
necessary than ever to meet the position they had to face. 
With regard to the Education Scheme for salesmen, this 
was one of the best pieces of work that the Association had 
ever done, and he was proud of the fact that his Company 
had sent in over 50 students. He trusted there would be 
a good response throughout the industry. 

Mr. R. M. Rowe, the Chairman of the Ilfracombe Gas 
Company, speaking as a lawyer, asked how it was that 
with an expenditure of nearly £70, 000 nothing figured in 
the accounts under the head of ‘ ‘legal costs.”’ [Laugh- 
ter.] The President was able to explain that the Associa- 
tion incurred no legal work. 

The report and accounts were then put to the meeting 
and unanimously adopted. 


Absent Friends. 


At this stage, the President announced the receipt of a 
number of communicatiéns expressing regret at unavoid- 
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able absence. First he read the following letter frem Sj; 
David Milne-Watson : 

Dear Mr. Daw,—I had hoped that I should be present at the 
British Commercial Gas Association Conference at Exeter, but 
I fear that I shall not be able to arrange it. I have t "read 
a paper at the British Assoc iation on Tuesday at ten in the 
morning: that is followed by a luncheon of the edesteia l Co. 
Partnership Association at which I am taking the chai: and 
have to deliver a speech; and on Wednesday I have to be in 
London early for another important meeting. 

I am sure you will understand, therefore, that it is impos. 
sible for me to be with you, though I should have very nauch 
enjoyed it. I am always interested in the meetings of the 
British Commercial Gas Association, and I was particularly 
anxious to be present on the occasion of your occupying the 
Presidential Chair. 


The President added that he was sure all present would 
be sorry to learn that Mr. Roneca was absent through hay- 
ing to undergo an operation, which they hoped he might 
come through successfully. Mr. Henry Woodall and Mr. 
Percy Ashley also regretted their inability to attend. 

Another letter was from Mr. Mason, who said that, 
although the doctor’s reports were much more favourable, 
he was compelled to view the conference from afar; but, 
he added, ‘‘ I am with you in spirit, and feel sure you will 
have another fine addition to the splendid line of annual 
conferences.’”’ It was agreed that the following telegram 
should be sent to Mr. Mason: 

The members of the B.C.G.A. in conference at Exeter 
send sincere greetings and best wishes for your speedy and 
complete recovery. 


Promoting Commercial Prosperity. 


When the President rose to deliver his address, he ex- 
plained that originally he had anticipated dealing with gas 
and the law, because he thought that was a part which 
suited him better than any other; but he was met with 
difficulties, because at the time his address was in process 
of incubation negotiations were going on between the Gas 
Industry and the Government with regard to a new Bill, 
and he felt that at any time he might be told the remarks 
in his Presidential Address were not in keeping with what 
they were putting before the Authorities. Therefore he 
had had to divert his thoughts to other lines, and had pre- 
pared an address on the subject of the B.C.G.A. itself. He 
said that, after 20 years of unremitting work, during 
which scepticism, indifference, and even distrust had been 
converted into ungrudging admiration, it was not easy to 
recapture the first feelings of surprise which greeted the 
inauguration of the B.C.G.A.—for in two respects the 
Association was a startling innovation. It was the first in- 
stance in the whole world of the application of the principle 
of co-operative publicity to the marketing problems of a 
national industry. Since 1911 the soundness of that prin- 
ciple had been endorsed by frequent imitation. It had been 
applied for many purposes, in many countries. It had been 
adopted by their own Government; and nowadays co- 
operative advertising in the narrow sense was a common- 
place. But it was well to remember that the seeds of 
this development were contained in the first words of their 
constitution as it was framed twenty years ago: ‘“‘ The 
object of this Association shall be to promote the com- 
mercial prosperity of the Gas Industry by co-operative 
action.’’ But there was another light in which the found- 
ing of the Association would stand as a landmark in their 
industrial history. Its members, although independently 
producing and selling the same commodity, were not in 
competition with each other. They had been entrusted 
by Parliament with a monopoly of the supply of a par- 
ticular kind of public utility; and their object in co-opera- 
tion was to make themselves fully worthy of their trust. 


Good Manners in Advertising. 


Cataloguing the Association’s activities, the President 
bestowed well-deserved praise upon the unfailing good 
taste of the advertisements issued, and pointed out that 
the selling appeal of these advertisements i is proved by the 
fact that there has been an increase of no less than 350 p.ct. 
in the publicity material sold to member undertakings in 
the last ten years. 

His next paragraph we must quote here: ‘‘ In these 
days we hear a good deal about Truth in Advertising and 
Art in Advertising. In both these respects, I venture to 
say, the Association has set an invaluable example. We 
have been scrupulous in our avoidance of exaggeration, 
and have never claimed more than we can perform. The 

‘copy.’ of our advertisements, which set a high standard 
even in the early days, has been done in graceful and 
simple English. Our artists and designers have been men 
and women of eminence in their profession; and we were 
among the first to employ Members of the Royal Academy 
for the execution of commercial work. 

** But in addition to these there is one tradition, some- 
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Looking back over the years that have gone, the Presi- 



















that the B.C.G.A. to-day stands on the threshold of greater 
developments. Now, more than ever before, we are in 
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- JOHN E. DAW, JP., 
he Chairman of the Exeter Gas Light and Coke Company. 
*§ 
le Mr. Daw has been prominent in West Country affairs for many years. He joined the Board of the Exeter Gas Light and 
ig Coke Company in 1917, and was elected Chairman of the Company in 1927. A lawyer by profession, Mr. Daw ceased 
-n active practice in 1902, when he became Registrar of the Exeter, Newton Abbot, and Torquay County Courts, following his 
to grandfather and father in the Exeter appointment, and he retired from the County Court after 25 years service in 1927. 
1€ He has always been keenly interested in local government matters, and was for 13 years on the Exeter City Council and 
1€ for many years on the Exmouth Urban District Council. He was Chairman of the lafter body at one time, and after 
n- a long break has once again become a member. Among his many outside interests, Mr. Daw is an active member of the 
le Devon County Council, is Chairman of the County Council Finance Committee, and is also Chairman of the Agricultural 
4 Wages Committee of the County of Devon. 
1- 
n 
: limes unaccountably neglected by practitioners of pub- of the commercial side of the Gas Light and Coke Company) 
4 licity, which the B.C.G.A. has steadily maintained; the got into touch with a number of enlightened leaders in 
f high tradition of Good Manners in Advertising. Whatever the Gas Industry and suggested that if the current system 
” the provocation, we have never decried our rivals. In the of advertising in national media by his own Company were 
: face of honest attacks we have promptly and publicly carried out on a larger scale, every member of the indus- 
: demonstrated that the charges were without foundation, try would benefit, and to a greater extent than would ever 
‘ and elicited the confession that our assailants were pre- be possible by the enterprise of individual companies. The 
’ judiced or misinformed. But we have never condescended idea was infectious. 
to mee arity with its own weapons.”’ 
r ect vulgarity wit a Greater Developments to Come. 
Looking Backward. The President firmly believes—and we believe with him— 





dent said that the B.C.G.A. was a natural growth in the 
sense that its advent was foreseen and skilfully prepared 
long before 1911. It was founded under the auspices of 
the Institution of Gas Engineers. Nevertheless, the credit 
must be given to the Gas Light and Coke Company. Twenty 
years ago the Gas Light and Coke Company was the most 
progressive, just as it was the largest, of all the gas com- 
panies in the world. Even then its Directors showed their 
belief, not only in the technical education of their employees 
as salesmen, but also in the use of wide, systematic, and 
frequent advertisement in the national press, in popular 
and critical weeklies and women’s magazines, as well as in 
the great daily papers. No doubt this extension of adver- 
tisine was due partly to the fact that the Company was 
exceptionally wealthy and powerful, and partly to the 
fact that it operated in the Metropolis. In any case, the 
Directors soon realized that the effects of their press pub- 
licity were being felt all over the country, though they 
themselves were restricted to the selling of gas in their 
own area, Their recognition of this fact did not induce 
them to narrow their field; for the expenditure on adver- 
tiement had been amply repaid by the accretion of new 
business in the district they served. But it forcibly re- 
minded them of the fact that the Gas Industry knows no 
frontiers. The result was that Sir Francis Goodenough 
(then, as until his retirement two months ago, the head 


need of firm, consistent, and courageous leadership. 
** Tt is,’’ concluded Mr. Daw, “‘ within the recollection of 
all that your Executive, with the approval of the General 
Committee, seized the opportunity of securing for the 
Association the first call on the services of Sir Francis 
Goodenough. I feel satisfied that with his help at» this 
important moment in our history, our progress in the 
future will be characterized with that success which has at- 
tended our work in the past.’’ 

Alderman E. Trounson (Southport), proposing a hearty 
vote of thanks to the President for this address, said Mr. 
Daw had proved beyond a shadow of doubt that the 
Association had accomplished in an even greater degree 
than the most sanguine had expected that which it set 
out to do. Referring to the North, Alderman Trounson 
declared that co-operative publicity had been most effec- 
tive. In the past they had squandered money in petty 
advertisements in purely parochial papers, but these had 
now gone by the board, and taking his own district, which 
was not far from Liverpool and Manchester, they were 
getting one hundred times more publicity through the 
methods adopted by the B.C.G.A. than from what they 
did locally. He went on to pay a tribute to the Gas Light 
and Coke Company for the enormous aid they had given to 
the Association. This had been exemplified in the person 
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of Sir Francis Goodenough, whose character they all ad- 
mired, and to whom they never appealed for help in vain. 

The vote was seconded by Mr. H. Stanley Taylor, of 
Bath, and carried with applause. 


The New President. 


Having acknowledged the vote of thanks, the President 
went on to say that the Scrutineers (Messrs. J. W. 
Auchterlonie, of Cambridge, and Mr. Robert Beynon, of 
Torquay) had reported the result of the ballot. Major 
G. H. Kitson, of Leeds, had been unanimously elected 
President, and Messrs. Cash, Stone, & Co. had been elected 
Auditors. 

The announcement that Major Geoffrey H. Kitson, 
Chairman of the Leeds Corporation Gas Committee, is the 
President for 1931-32, was received with great satisfaction. 
Major Kitson is already well known in the Gas Industry, 
and he will be even better known next year, when the 
annual conference of the B.C.G.A. is to be held in Leeds. 
Following his election to the City Council last November, 
Major Kitson was promptly made Chairman of the Gas 
Committee, thus having charge of a progressive under- 
taking which will afford full scope for the energy and 
ability of which he is so evidently possessed. 


[Photo. by Elliott & Fry, Ltd, 
Major GEOFFREY H. KITSON. 


Elected President, British Commercial Gas Association for 1931-1932. 
931-193 


The new President of the British Commercial Gas Associa- 
tion, Major Geoffrey H. Kitson, is a member of a well-known 
Leeds family, which for many years has been closely associated 
with the business activities and local government of the West 
Riding metropolis. He is a second cousin of the present Lord 
Airedale, and his uncle, Mr. F. J. Kitson, was Lord Mayor of 
the City in 1908. The late Lord Airedale, when Sir James 
Kitson, M.P., was the last Mayor and the first Lord Mayor of 
Leeds in the years 1896 and 1897, and this and other records of 
public work by the family have been inherited to the full by 
Major Kitson, who, although but lately launched upon the sea 
of municipal administration, has already given proof that he is 
imbued with the family tradition. Major Kitson left Charter- 
house to take up a commission in the Artillery, and served 
during the war in France and India. Returning to civil life he 
found business matters engaging his attention, and quickly 
became engrossed in the affairs of the Monk Bridge Iron and 
Steel Company, Ltd., of which he is now a Director. The 
Council of the Leeds Chamber of Commerce recently welcomed 
him to its ranks, not only as a member of a family for long 
connected with its work, but as a representative of the City’s 
virile young business men; and since joining the Council he 
has become the Chamber's representative on the governing 
body of the Leeds Technical College. Even more significant 
has been his introduction to the work of local government, for 
following his election to the City Council last November, he 
was promptly given the Chairmanship of one of the Corpora- 
tion's most important trading Departments—the Gas Com- 
mittee. He has thrown himself into the work with character- 
istic vigour, and on more than one occasion tributes from 
members of all parties in the Council have been paid to his 
business acumen in handling the affairs of this big Department. 
Under his direction steps have been taken by the Department 
to increase the output of gas, and in furtherance of this object 
a new scale of charges has been instituted, relating particularly 
to central heating, and already orders are being booked. In 
this connection it is worthy of note that the new municipal 
buildings that are in course of erection in Leeds are to be 
heated by gas fired boilers. Despite his activities in the direc- 
tions already indicated, Major Kitson finds it possible to devote 
a little of his time to charitable work, and he is a member of 
the Committee of the Victoria Home for Invalid Ladies, and 
Hon. Treasurer of the Yorkshire Ladies Council of Education. 


In the course of his acknowledgment, Major Kitson said: 
The City of Leeds would wish that I should say to you 
how grateful she is that you are allowing her to send you 
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a President, and I am pleased myself to be the cue thy 
is having this honour. It would be foolish of me io stay 
here and predict what might happen to us in the Assogja. 
tion in the immediate future, but I suggest to ou tha 
during the coming year more than ever we shall ‘:ave, 
conjunction with the other Associations which watch oye 
the destinies of this great Industry, to look to see w here 
may help the country. When the solid British reconstry. 
tion sets in,. as it surely will do in a very short time, | 
believe we shall find the public mind even more receptiy. 
than it has been in the past. The people of the country 
will be more than ever anxious to see your wares aid what 
you have to offer them. They will be more than eve 
anxious to discover your new inventions, and you will ly 
there to put them before them. I do not suggest that they 
will be in a frame of-mind to buy at once, but there wil 
be a great work to be done by this Association and the loc,l 
Associations. 


Gas Improves Our Standard of Living. 


The many ways in which gas is improving our standar( 
of living were considered by Dr. L. Meredith Davies, M.A, 
County Medical Officer for Devon, who presented thie firsi 
of the Conference papers. It lessens fatigue; and it is one 
of the most economical of the convenient sources of radiant 
heat. The gas fire can be, and is being, developed to give 
more of the short rays than the ordinary dull red electri 
fire does. 


Panel Heating. 


Alluding to the use of gas for panel heaters, Dr. Davies 
said: In some cases each panel has a separate burner, and 
the products of combustion are removed through a special 
duct by a fan. More generally, however, a system of hot 
water pipes embedded in plaster or cast iron is used. The 
great benefit attached to panel heating is that it has the 
economic advantages of ordinary central heating, while it 
gives out the necessary amount of radiant heat all over 
the room. Panel heaters can be fixed to the ceiling, walls, 
or floor, and can be made quite invisible, or can be dis- 
guised as timber panels, skirting boards, or dados. Those 
in the ceiling give the largest percentage of radiant heat, 
but even those in the walls give out about 60 p.ct. of their 
heat as radiant heat, when run at about 100° Fahr. The 
obvious argument of the uninstructed against ceiling 
heaters is that they give rise to hot heads and cold feet. 
Actually, however, on account of reflection from walls and 
furniture, the heating is remarkably even, and the air 
temperature is practically constant except for a few inches 
from the ceiling. 

The ‘‘ fume ” bogey was effectually dealt with by Dr. 
Davies, when discussing the use of gas for lighting, and he 
then referred to the great value of gas for cooking, water 
heating, refrigeration, incineration, &c. His final words 
were: ‘‘ The prosperity of your Industry is inseparably 
bound up with the well-being of the nation; and it must be 
a gratifying reflection that every time you expand your 
business by increasing the sale of gas you are doing a great 
civic work by furthering the interest of public health in 
this country.”’ 


Refrigeration. 


We are looking forward to greatly increased demands 
for gas in connection with refrigeration, and the remarks 
which Dr. Davies made on this subject contain helpful 
material for those whose duty it is to point out to the 
public the service to health which gas performs in this 
respect. It is true, as he pointed out, that, by producing 
the cheapest automatic refrigerator on the market, the Gas 
Industry has performed a great service for public health. 
Before refrigeration was commercially possible, chemical 
preservatives had to be added to perishable foods to keep 
them fresh. But, while having a toxic effect on microbes, [7 
these chemicals unfortunately tended also to retard diges- 
tion and to accumulate in the body, frequently in course 
of time causing definite illness. In 1927, therefore, their 
use, except in some few special cases, was made illegal by 
** The Food Preservation Act.’’ The domestic refrigerator 
is a simpler and far more effective method of keeping food 
pure than chemicals ever were; and the Gas Industry in 
encouraging its use will not only do itself a service by 
building up a profitable new load, but will undoubtedly 
be doing a great public service. For not only does the 
refrigerator preserve food (and keep it more appetising), 
but it is a good weapon against the house-fly—one of the 
most harmful carriers of disease we know. The refrigera- 
tor is undoubtedly the larder of the future for the home, 
and the storeroom of the future for the purveyor of perish- 


able foods. 


And Incineration. 


The other powerful weapon against the house-fly, to 
which Dr. Davies also drew attention, is the domestic in- 
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AT THE OPENING SESSION. 


cinerator. The present-day dustbin, with its complement 
of rotting garbage, is, he said, the ideal breeding ground 
for flies and other insect pests; ‘and if we can do away with 
it, we shall have gone a long way towards getting rid 
altogether of these enemies to health. Then, again, the 
very possibility of the contents of the dustbin being blown 
about in or near the larder or kitchen should be enough to 
discourage its use. From the purely economic standpoint, 
too, any reduction in the quantity of refuse to be disposed 
of means a welcome reduction in the rates. For instance, 
it has been estimated that if each house in Birmingham put 
one pound a day less into its dustbin, the actual saving to 
the rates in that city would be £30,000. It will not be diffi- 
cult on a population and rateable ‘value basis to figure out 
the saving for any other city. If a coke boiler is not avail- 
able, all combustible rubbish should be immediately burnt 
in a gas incinerator. This is a small appliance, which 
takes up hardly any room, is cheap to buy, and cheap to 
run. Yet it is not nearly so widely used as it should be 
in the interests of public health and economy. 


Supplying a Public Need. 


A vote of thanks to the author was proposed by Mr. R. 
M. Rowe, of Ilfracombe, who suggested that Devon County 
Councillors should be supplied with prints of the paper. 


He added: I think it would help to lighten their dark- 
ness, because the use of gas in the County Council Chamber 
has often been discussed, or at least referred to, in not 
very flattering terms. That is a weakness throughout 
the county, on the part of members of public bodies gener- 
ally. I hope, therefore, that the officials My the Associa- 
tion will be able to adopt my suggestion. I think none of 
us—especially those who are Directors of gas undertakings 
and associated in however small a manner with public 
life—sre worth our salt, unless we are always pressing the 
meri‘s of the commodity we manufacture and sell; and to 
disseminate such a piece of high-class literature as that 
whic) has been presented to us to-day would surely be an 
excelent phase of gas propaganda. 


M:. Hubert Pooley (Leicester), in seconding, went fur- 
ther. and urged that the paper should be issued to all the 
Heath Authorities of the country. 


Gas in the Treatment of Disease. 


Sir Leonard Hill, M.B., F.R.S., Supervisor of the Lon- 
don Light and Electrical Clinic, followed with a message 
of hope to sufferers from rheumatism, contained in a paper 
on ‘*‘ Gas as a Source of Radiant Energy for Treatment of 
Disease.’’ As a source of energy, he said, gas has so far 
not afforded a high enough temperature to give us the short 
ultra-violet rays which produce the ricket-preventing Vita- 
min D, but gas provides long ultra-violet, the visible, and 
infra-red rays. The long ultra-violet rays are considered 
by the Finsen Institute to have a curative effect in cases 
of surgical tuberculosis. For the treatment of wounds, 
boils, carbuncles, &c., the visible and infra-red rays are 
of importance in flushing the part with blood, warming up 
the damaged tissues, and promoting resistance to infection. 
For rheumatic affections these rays are effectual in that 
they produce heat, flushing, and increased transudation 
in, and loosening of, painful parts. 

It has been suggested that infra-red rays have some 
specific influence such as the short ultra-violet rays are 
known to have, and that long and short rays may inter- 
fere in their physiological effect. Rooms have therefore 
been darkened for purposes of infra-red ray treatment. 
There is, said Sir Leonard Hill, no scientific evidence in 
favour of these views; but faith healing always comes into 
play when sources of radiation are made mysterious. The 
electric infra-red source, however elaborate its stand and 
high its cost, is nothing but a black surface heated to about 
500° Fahr., and the Research Department of the Gas Light 
and Coke Company at Watson House have made him an 
efficient and very cheap model by putting a gas toaster into 
a black box and fixing this to a suitable stand. 

Watson House have also made for him a ring of five 
small incandescent burners fitted to an asbestos dise and 
backed by a bowl-shaped reflector, the whole being fixed 
to a movable arm which is fitted in its turn on to a mov- 
able stand. The bowl reflector is given a ventilating orifice 
to alléw escape of gases when the lamp is used to shine 
downwards on to a recumbent patient. This lamp affords 
a very pleasant sun-like heat. The trouble, he added, is 
in the breaking of mantles and the insertion of new ones. 
Such a lamp could most effectively be used attached to a 
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movable arm, and fixed to a wall bracket in a doctor’s 
consulting room. 


The Radiation Clinical Lamp. 


As readers are aware, Messrs. Radiation Limited have 
devoted long and painstaking research to this matter, with 
the result that they have brought out a lamp which, as 
Sir Leonard Hill stated, can be used safely in the home 
and is cheap. The lamp (of which we give an illustration 
with the paper) is provided with a new cone-shaped clay 
radiant impregnated with metallic salts, which gives, with 
a full gas flame, a very fine red glow. A copper bowl re- 
flector backs the radiant, and the lamp, which slides up 
and down a simple stand, can be tilted to any angle. 
It will run for five hours at a cost of one penny, and 
affords an efficient source of red and short infra-red rays 
as well as dark heat. The red and short infra-red rays 
which penetrate through the horny layer of the skin are in- 
creased by the addition of the metallic salts to the clay 
radiant, and a copper reflector is best. By means of these 
lamps several cases of chronic rheumatism have been 
treated with resulting alleviation of pain and improvement 
of stiff and swelling joints. A ward is now installed with 
Radiation clinical lamps at the London Light and Electri- 
cal Clinic. For such cases and for the treatment of wounds, 
boils, carbuncles, &c., one can then use gas as a source of 
energy. 


What the Electric Supply People Cannot Do. 


Dr. IJ. J. Taylor, B.Sc., Physicist at the London Light 
and Electrical Clinic, at the conclusion of the paper, sub- 
mitted some graphs representing emission spectra of vari- 
ous sources of infra-red radiation. The vertical readings 
represented amounts of radiation, and the horizontal read- 
ings the wave lengths emitted. It is known that wave 
lengths shorter than 30,000 A° are the important ones 
from the point of view of the penetration of the horny layer 
of the skin, and this work was carried out to compare dif- 
ferent sources from this standpoint. A further graph 
showed the transmission of infra-red radiation through the 
horny layer of the skin, and the transmission of infra-red 
radiation through a film of water. 

Referring to the last-mentioned graph, Dr. Taylor said: 
This graph represents the approximate—very approximate 
—curve showing the transmission through a piece of har- 
dened blister skin of infra-red radiation. The line comes 
right down at the bottom; then there is a gap, and then 
it starts going up again. That portion represents a very 
strong absorption point; radiations of that wave length are 
very strongly absorbed by the skin. The point about this 
absorption curve is that if you get radiation of that wave 
length shining on the skin, you get very intense surface 
heating, a dry surface effect. The ordinary electric bar 
fire gives out practically the whole of its radiation at that 
point, and that is one of the reasons for the uncomfort- 
able feeling caused by an electric fire. I have made a 
point of asking people who have sat in front of an electric 
fire what their sensations have been, and about six out 
of ten state that the ordinary open bar electric fire is 
uncomfortable, and gives off a dry sensation. I suggest 
the reason for that is because of the large amount of radia- 
tion of this type which this class of electric fire gives out, 
and for which the skin has this very marked absorption. 
The trouble with these electric fires is that, if the endeavour 
is made to get short infra-red radiation which penetrates 
the skin fairly well, it will be necessary to come down to 
an electric light bulb, which, of course, gives an intense 
glare and, for heating purposes, is expensive. If you try 
to use an ordinary open electric fire, you have to raise 
the temperature very much, and that means that the life 
of the fire is decreased enormously. The electric supply 
people cannot do that. But the gas undertakings can 
raise the temperature of their fires, and they can impreg- 
nate their radiants with suitable materials. Messrs. Radi- 
ation Limited have given us two, and you see attached to 
Sir Leonard Hill’s paper graphs for the ordinary beam 
radiant and an impregnated radiant. he impregnated 
radiant gives a large amount of short infra-red radiation, 
which is the comfortable radiation; and such radiants can 
do it quite successfully. 


The Gas Fire Has Distinct Advantages. 


The vote of thanks was proposed by Dr. E. W. Smith, 
who said: Gas fires and gas heating in the past have not 
been popular with those who are advocating other sources 
of heat, and all kinds of objections have been raised to gas 
heating by those interested parties. But the very least 
that can be said of the work that is being done by Sir 
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Leonard Hill and others is that gas heating is not a diy 
advantage to health. That is the very least that can be 
said, but from what we have heard this morning there jg 
very definite evidence that heating from the gas fire has 
proved distinct advantages. I think the whole in:ustry, 
and more important still the whole nation, is under a deep 
debt of obligation to such public spirited profession:! mep, 
who do not fear to come out boldly and advise the public 
that the products of the old-established Gas Industry cay 
be utilized for the good of humanity, One other point 
that one ought not to overlook is that for some time the 
Gas Industry, through the South Metropolitan Gas Com. 
pany, through the Gas Light and Coke Company, and 
through such progressive concerns as Radiation Limited, 
have been making a very thorough study of this subject, 
We are well served by these three undertakings; and | 
should like to include in our thanks to Sir Leonard Hill and 
Dr. Taylor our thanks to the undertakings which have beep 
doing this work. 

Mr. H. M. Thornton: I have very great pleasure in 
associating myself in this proposed vote of thanks to Sir 
Leonard Hill and Dr. Taylor for the extraordinarily help. 
ful address which we have had. There is no question that 
what we have heard to-day (and what I hope will be made 
public in many ways) has added a great deal to the help 
which the Industry will obtain from propaganda regarding 
the future of gaseous heating. We have heard something 
which has added very much indeed to the prospects of our 
being able to place before the public, not only what we 
have known before, but a good deal more with regard to 
the value of gas in relation to the health of the people 
generally. 

Sir Leonard Hill, acknowledging the vote of thanks, 
said: I will only say one word about the way the work was 
done. The London Light and Electrical Clinic is a charit- 
able clinic founded by the late Dr. Campbell Johnson for 
treating the public by methods of physio-therapy. It is 
now under the direct control of the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem. There is a Medical Board consisting of men 
with celebrated names, and I am the General Supervisor. 
I am trying to make it the centre for medical physics and 
physio-therapy by the methods of treatment that I have 
referred to this morning, and to put the work on a scientific 


basis. But we are only partly endowed. We have a mag- 
nificent light ward where we can treat 300 cases a day 
easily. We have some thousands going through our place 


every week, but we want more. We have an Almoner who 
charges very small fees to those who are hard up—6d., Is 
and 1s. 6d.—but if we can get an average of Is. for our 
light ward, we can make 6d. on it and give it to other de- 
partments in our clinic which cost us a great deal more. 
We want help now; we want people to be sent there and for 
advantage to be taken of it, and therefore I ask you to 
help in every possible way. We are doing our research 
there for practically nothing. [Applause.] 


e ‘Goodenough ’’ Medal. 


Tuesday’s business session closed with the presentation 
of the ‘‘ Goodenough ”’ Medal to Mr. A. J. Garward, for 
his paper entitled ‘‘ Holding and Creating Business.’’ Mr. 
Garward is Distribution Superintendent to the Portsmouth 
Gas Company. 

Sir Francis Goodenough, making the presentation, said: 
I have very great pleasure in handing you the Gold Medal 
for the best paper presented to the Salesmen’s Circles. I 
can say that the paper you wrote was really extremely 
valuable. [Applause.] 

Mr. Garward: I am to be very brief in expressing my 
thanks for this award, but I cannot let the occasion go 
without saying how much I appreciate the gift of this 
Medal, not only for my personal feelings, but because it 
reflects a certain amount of credit on the Company I have 
the honour to serve. I also appreciate the Medal because 
of the donor, who is held in such high esteem by everyone 
present in this room, because he has done so much for 
salesmanship in this great Industry of ours. I thank you. 


The Lighter Side. 


The afternoon was devoted by some to visits to the Guild- 
hall and the Cathedral, and by others to an inspection of 
the gas-works and showrooms. An account of the gas- 
works will be found on later pages. The same remark 
applies to the speeches at the dinner which took place in 
the Civic Hall that evening, by invitation of the Chairman 
and Directors of the Exeter Gas Light and Coke Company. 
The hall, which was prettily decorated for the occasion, 
had been admirably lighted by gas—Mr. Westlake thus 
providing the very best kind of argument in favour of gas 
for the purpose of illumination. Further, a kitchen com- 
plete with all the latest gas apparatus was specially in- 
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A VIEW OF THE WELL-FILLED HALL. 


stalled at the hall; all the food being cooked by gas. Mr. 
Daw was in the chair, and in the course of his remarks 
revealed the interesting fact that at one time the City 
Council decided that they would buy the gas undertaking. 
The Council went so far as to get all the powers to buy it, 
and then someone went into the Council Chamber and told 
them there was “‘ an invention that was going to knock gas 
on the head.”’ The result was that the Council had a poll 
of the city, and the citizens decided that they would have 
nothing to do with gas. Thereupon there was some ques- 
tion as to whether they should pay the Town Clerk’s bill 
for having done the work. [Laughter.] 

Advantage was taken by Sir Francis Goodenough of the 
occasion to pay a well-deserved tribute to the officers of the 
Exeter Gas Company. Thanks were, he said, due to them 
for the admirable manner in which the preliminary 
arrangements for the conference had been made, and for 
the success that had attended it. Mr. Westlake had been 
attending these conferences for twenty years, “‘ watching 
how things were done,’’ and all the time he had _ been 
making up his mind to go one better when the Association 
visited Exeter. Under his leadership, the staff had worked 
enthusiastically. Sir Francis also alluded to the great 
kindness of the Chairman and Directors of the Company. 
Mr. Westlake, who was accorded musical honours, re- 
marked, in reply, that he was exceedingly grateful to the 
staff for the cordial manner in which they had co-operated 
in the arrangements for the conference. He was pleased 
to he able to say that this co-operation was a feature of 
their work at all times. 


Twenty Years’ Progress at Exeter. 


Wednesday morning opened with two papers—the first 
being by Mr. W. N. Westlake, on ‘‘ Business Building.”’ 
He suggested that it would probably be a useful piece of 
work if every gas undertaking reviewed its record over the 
past twenty years; and this he did in the case of the Exeter 
Company. He prefaced what he had to say by pointing 
out that recent returns for the Gas Industry of the country 
show that the annual make of gas has increased in that 
period by over 65 p.ct., and now amounts to over 329,722 


millions of cubic feet. In the Exeter Company the progress 
since 1914, as indicated by the maximum daily and hourly 
output of gas, has been as follows: 


Year. Maximum Daily Output. Maximum Hourly Output. 
C.Ft. C.Ft. 
1914 . 1,955,000 180,000 
1920 . 2,130,000 197,000 
1930. 2,978,000 390,000 


The last ten years have been a period of somewhat rapid 
sales development. It will be noted that, while the maxi- 
mum daily output increased by 39°81 p.ct., the maximum 
hourly output shows a rise of 97°97 p.ct. Special measures 
have had to be taken to deal with this largely increased 
peak load, and these measures the author described. 


Matters of Form. 


We like Mr. Westlake’s policy of doing away as far as 
possible with forms. The only two in use any customer has 
to sign are for prepayment installations and hire pufchase 
of apparatus. As far as the customer is concerned, all 
others have been abolished. For hired cookers the cus- 
tomer merely calls at the showroom and gives the order. 
The difficulties, including loss of rents, have been quite 
small, and the abolition of an agreement has saved office 
work and expense. With regard to the necessary internal 
records, the rule is for a member of the staff t> fill these up, 
not for the customer to fill up and sign. The information 
required is tactfully obtained, recorded, and passed on for 
attention. The ease with which transactions can thus be 
got through often creates a very favourable impression. 
Many an excellent start with a new customer has been 
made in this manner. 


Telephone Manners. 


Another good point about the Exeter Gas Company is the 
discouragement of discourtesy at the telephone. In these 
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days some amount of education is almost universal, and 
even education that is no more than “‘ skin deep ’”’ should 
have passed the stage of rudeness at the telephone. As a 
matter of fact, no one who cannot, or will not, converse in 
a proper manner by telephone should be tolerated for ten 
minutes in any works, showroom, or office; but as experi- 
ence shows there is still use for them, we append here the 
instructions which are posted up at all the Exeter Gas 
Company’s telephones : 

Courtesy.—The utmost courtesy must under all circum- 
stances be observed. The “‘ tone ”’ of answering as well as 
the actual language should at all times receive the most 
careful attention. An atmosphere of friendliness must be 
created if the goodwill of all customers is to be secured and 
retained. Under no circumstances whatever is anyone to 
be ‘‘ answered back,”’ even if the individual at the other 
end is rude and uses provocative language. At such a 
moment, coolness and politeness not overstrained are 
essential. 

Prompt ATTENTION.—AIl calls are to receive immediate 
attention. It saves time and annoyance—both for the cus- 
tomer and the Company. Messages to be distributed are 
to be handed to members of the staff selected for the work 
from time to time. The telephone operator is not to leave 
the post, unless absolutely necessary, and then another 
official must temporarily take charge. 

MessaGes.—All messages received by the operator, with- 
out exception, are to be written down. For this purpose. 
whenever found convenient, shorthand should be used and 
the messages immediately transcribed and distributed at 
once to the section concerned. 


Staff Training. 


The Exeter undertaking recognized many years ago the 
advisability of improving the general and technical educa- 
tion of all the employees and of the Sales Staff in particular. 
Every encouragement has been given to the Sales Staff to 
improve their practical and theoretical training. As long 
ago as 1916 classes were held, and from then throughout 
the winter seasons, practical and theoretical classes have 
been arranged. Those for Gas Fitting are now recognized 
by the Institution of Gas Engineers and the local Educa- 
tional Authority. 


Figures Talk. 
The results of all the efforts which Mr. Westlake sum- 


marized in his paper have been eminently satisfactory, as 
the following figures prove : 


Increase in Customers (Meters). 








— Ordinary. Prepayment. Total. 
1gI0o . ~ 6070 5059 11,129 
1920 . pris 7107 6077 13,184 
ee eee 9445 7886 17,331 





Sale per Consumer (Meters), Exclusive of Public Lighting. 








—- Ordinary. Prepayment. Average of Total. 
C.Ft. C.Ft. C.Ft. 
Ng ib ae tale 40,952 11,329 27,486 
es ae cee 47,889 22,840 36,343 
PS a ee ee 55,028 27,249 42,388 





Mr. Westlake is gratified with the increased sale per con- 
sumer, inasmuch as in Exeter there are not a great number 
of large consumers. 


Watson House. ° 


In the second paper, Mr. Stephen Lacey, B.Sc., 
M.Inst.C.E., Controller of Gas Sales, Gas Light and Coke 
Company, gave an account of the work being done by his 
Company in the directions of research and training. In 
order that Watson House might be seen in its proper set- 
ting, he first of all reviewed briefly the development of the 
sales organization of which it forms an essential part. As 
long ago as 1907 Sir (then Mr.) Francis Goodenough, in a 
paper read before the Institution of Gas Engineers, em- 
phasized the importance of taking steps to instruct the 
workmen who have to carry out the practical work of fix- 
ing and maintaining gas appliances in all the details of 
their construction and the principles governing their use; 
and by the time the war broke out in 1914 the Company 
were carrying out nearly the whole of the gas fitting work 
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in their area of supply, either by their own workmen or }y 
contractors working on their behalf, and had become }, 
far the largest agents for the distribution of reput.ble ga, 
appliances to their consumers. Such a state 0: affgi;, 
necessitated the employment of a specialized techni: al staf 
the primary object of their work being to ensure ‘he syjt. 
ability of the materials, fittings, and appliances purchase; 
by the Company, the annual value of which had reache; 
very large amounts, and was increasing year by year, 
After the war the need was felt for more comp!ete jp. 
vestigation of. the problems continually arising out of the 
Company’s experience on the district than could possibly 
be undertaken by- the limited personnel with the requisitp 
qualifications available. ‘‘ It should not,’’ Mr. Lacey wa; 
careful to point out, ‘‘ be understood from this that the 
continual improvements being made in their prodiicis by 
some of the great manufacturing firms were not ap. 
preciated, but quite the reverse. The object of the Con. 
pany’s preparing to take a more important part thap 
hitherto in the work of critical investigation, upon which 
in the long run the competitive strength of the industry 
must largely depend, was to supplement the work done by 
others, basing their own special contribution to the com. 
mon effort upon the uniquely comprehensive experience 
derived from contact with over a million gas consumers of 
all kinds.’” More ample facilities, also, were required for 
specific instruction. 

These desires were subsequently realized in Watson 
House, which has now earned so great a reputation for 
itself in the Gas Industry. Mr. Lacey sketched the activi- 
ties there, and announced that the Directors of the Com- 
pany have recently decided to move the Industrial Work- 
shops and Demonstration Shop from Goswell Road, where 
they are at present situated, to Watson House, thus com- 
pleting the process of bringing together all the various 
activities requiring specialist technical direction, and bene- 
fiting by close touch with the research laboratories. 

The laboratories at Watson House keep in close touch 
with the valuable work done by the Joint Research Com- 
mittee of the Institution of Gas Engineers and Leeds Uni- 
versity. ‘‘ What may,” said Mr. Lacey, ‘‘ prove to be an 
important step in the direction of closer co-ordination in 
research work was taken this year when the Council of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers decided to invite contributions 
from what may be called ‘ private laboratories ’ for sub- 
mission to their General Research Committee, with a view 
to presentation at the Autumn Meeting of the Institution.” 







































The Salesmanship Course. 





Mr. Lacey told the meeting how very much the Gas Light 
and Coke Company welcome the B.C.G.A. Course of 
Domestic Gas Salesmanship, for which they. have already 
entered more than 800 students. ‘‘ This course,’’ he added, 
** provides just what is needed to complete the other half 
of the salesman’s training, and it will do so not by adding 
to his burden, but by co-ordinating and bringing into more 
effective use information that he already possesses, and by 
thus clearing the ground for further technical education, if 
that should be necessary.”’ 







Miniature Watson House for Birmingham. 


These papers gave rise to an excellent discussion, which 
was only limited by the time at disposal. A full report 
of what was said by the various speakers is given after 
the papers on later pages of this issue. A vote of thanks 
to the authors was proposed by Mr. A. W. Smith, of Birm- 
ingham, who said the first thing that astonished him 
was that, after 20 years of these conferences, there was 
still somthing new to say about this subject. He paid a 
tribute to the Gas Light and Coke’ Company for their 
ready willingness to help other undertakings in this matter. 
In Birmingham, a miniature Watson House is being built 
up, and the way in which the Gas Light and Coke Company | 
have allowed Mr. Smith to send his staff to Watson House 
to take particulars, to enable them to see what sort of 
equipment would be required, has been very thankfully 
acknowledged by the Committee in Birmingham. With re- 
gard to the signing of forms, those of them who were cor- 
nected with municipalities had, remarked Mr. Smith, per- 
haps more difficulty than a company undertaking. The 
majority of the forms in use in Birmingham were drawn | | 
up by the Town Clerk about the year 1880, and he (Mr. |7 
Smith) had considerable trouble in persuading his Com- |7 
mittee to alter the legal phraseology of many of these 
forms. They were, however, simplifying them gradually. 7 





Consumption Per Consumer. 





The need for a commercial development research depart- 
ment, just as a research body is needed on the technical 
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» York, who seconded the vote of thanks. 


) ordinary. 


> , considerable advance. 
' the whole economics and finances of a gas undertaking had 
' never, in his view, been sufficiently appreciated. The ob- 
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tific side, was stressed by Mr. H. E. Bloor, of 
He remarked that 
in Exeter the average consumption per consumer had gone 
up to what they would regard in the North as extraordin- 
ary figures. The average consumption per ordinary con- 
cumer was 55,000 c.ft., and of the slot consumer 27,000 c.ft.; 


S and these figures left him, as a representative of Yorkshire, 
» “almost gasping. 


A few months ago he had taken out 
some figures for Yorkshire, and some of them were extra- 
He found one or two small undertakings with 
less than 10,000 c.ft. per.consumer. There were some with 


» a consumption of 37,500 c.ft., and. other undertakings with 


a figure of 34,500 c.ft., per consumer per annum. His own 


; figure was 30,950 c.ft., and they would therefore see that 


Mr. Westlake’s over-all average of 42,000 c.ft. represented 
The influence of this factor upon 


ject of the work he had just mentioned was to initiate a 
certain research for his own. benefit on the effects of con- 
sumption per consumer on the finances of an undertaking, 
but it had not yet reached a stage when he could tell them 
anything about it. It was, however, a point which was 
worthy of more study. 


Geysers. 


Referring to Mr. Lacey’s remarks on research on geysers, 
Mr. Bloor said that if there existed such a commercial re- 
search laboratory as he had suggested, he would ask it to 
pronounce that the geyser was already out of date. He 
thought there were better methods of providing hot water, 
and that they should now frown on the geyser, and go out 
for more permanent hot water supplies. He might be 
wrong, but so far as he was concerned the geyser was now 
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and to see that his staff were instructed in this matter. 
Following on these remarks, Mr. T. F. C. Potterton showed 
that the subject of oil-firing is receiving attention in other 
quarters. 


Co-Operative Research Stations. 


It was urged by Mr. J. H. Clegg, of Burnley, that, while 
they in the North had greatly appreciated the facilities 
provided by the Gas Light and Coke Company and the 
Birmingham Corporation, the possibilities of development 
in the industrial use of gas had made it imperative that 
similar institutions should be organized in other parts of 
the country. If there were no large undertakings pre- 
pared to do this, then co-operative means must be em- 
ployed. He was hoping that before long they would have 
such an institution in Lancashire, and, further, that they 
would develop a similar institution to that of Watson 
House. 


Selling and Service Methods. 


The conference then went into private session, for the 
purpose of a confidential address by Mr. Harold Whitehead 
on his survey of selling and service methods in the Gas 
Industry. At the conclusion of this, the discussion which 
it had been intended to have was put off through considera- 
tion of time. This, though unavoidable, was a disappoint- 
ment. We had hoped to hear from Mr. H. D. Madden 
(who had been asked to open the discussion) something 
with regard to his experience of the application of the Gas 
Salesmanship Course to the staff in Cardiff. Had time 
permitted, Mr. Madden would, we know, have emphasized 








West—Westlake. 


alast resort. He did not regard it in any other light, and 
only when nothing else could be done did he permit a 
geyser to be fitted in his district. Therefore research on 
geysers was out of date, and they should carry out research 
upon other methods. 

It was stated by Mr. W. J. Sandeman that staff training 
was absolutely essential, and that the Croydon Company 
had to a very large extent copied—although on a much 
smaller seale—the work the Gas Light and Coke Company 
were doing in this connection. At Croydon they had 
recently adopted a scheme whereby they indentured their 
gas fitting apprentices. They took engineer pupils, distri- 
bution pupils, and mechanical apprentices, and indentured 
the whole of them; and the scheme was working extremely 
well. He would like to say how greatly they were in- 
debted to the Gas Light and Coke Company for the help 
they had given them in formulating this scheme. 


Know Our Competitors’ Goods. 


The point was urged by Col. W. M. Carr, of Stretford, 
that, while they were doing their best to teach themselves 
and their staffs as much as possible about their own busi- 
ness, it was also necessary that they should teach them- 
selves, and particularly their selling staffs, something about 
their competitors’ business. He thought that none of them 
knew quite as much as they ought to know about their 
electrical competitors. He himself had arranged a series 
of lectures to his selling staff and principal distribution 
staff on up-to-date electrical appliances, and on the claims 
that had been made by their competitors. He also pro- 
posed’ to deal with the claims that had been made for oil, 


New President and Chairman. 





1.G.E. and N.G.C, 


the importance of the scheme and its immense benefit to 
the salesmen who take the course. 


The B.C.G.A. Executive and Staff. 


The President: I can speak from experience of the work 
that is done on your behalf by the Executive of the Asso- 
ciation.. I think the members realize very little what is 
in the background of an Association Jike this. Particu- 
larly, I should like you to express your thanks to the 
publicity part of the Executive of the B.C.G.A., and I 
would mention specially the name of Mrs. Cloudesley Brere- 
ton. Very few people realize what a debt of gratitude the 
Association owes to her. Another member of the staff we 
have to thank is the Secretary. Mr. Walker is a quiet 
worker, but a very efficient one; and I am sure we all ap- 
preciate the services he has rendered to the Association. 
I have not yet mentioned the gentleman with whose name 
I couple this vote of thanks—namely, Sir Francis Good- 
enough—but I am sure we all recognize his services, and 
that few words are necessary to show our appreciation. I 
therefore beg to move that our very best thanks be 
given to the Executive Committee and the staff of the 
B.C.G.A. for the work they have done for us. 

Mr. Harold E. Copp (Hull): It is a great privilege to 
second this vote of thanks. I have attended nearly 
every annual meeting of the B.C.G.A.; and I think you 
will agree that this conference in Exeter has been a super- 
latjve success. I know something of the organization and 
the work of the Executive Committee, because we met, 
as you know, in Hull last year, and I was amazed to find 
the amount of work necessary to make a conference of 
this kind the success we have had. I think the Executive 
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Staff are to be congratulated in that they are able to 
derive so much inspiration from our distinguished and 
energetic Chairman of the Executive Committee. The 
whole industry is being placed under an increasing debt of 
gratitude to Sir Francis for all that he does for it. One 
of the lessons we have to take home from this conference 
is that if we are going to help the B.C.G.A. to greater 
success, we must help ourselves more. [‘‘ Hear, hear.’’] 

Sir Francis Goodenough, acknowledging the vote of 
thanks, said: I am glad of this opportunity of conveying 
my tribute to the staff of the Association. I, more than 
anyone else, know what the work that is done for the 
Association, and therefore for the Industry, amounts to. 
The President knows more about the working of the Asso- 
ciation than most Presidents, for Mr. Daw is a very 
thorough man. Throughout his year of office he has made 
it his business to know all about what is done by the staff 
of the Association and by its Committees, and it is a 
pleasure to know that, having studied our work as Mr. Daw 
has done, he is able to say what he has said. I was par- 
ticularly glad to hear his reference to Mrs. Cloudesley 
Brereton. She is the hardest worker I ever came across. 
The work that she does for the industry is very little 
known, for good reasons. We do not want to be always 
talking about it, but it is of the very highest value. We 
were fortunate that we secured her services, and we hope 
we may have them for many years yet. I also want to pay 
my tribute to Mr. Walker, who for some time past has had 
to carry a very heavy load, because, as you know, Mr. 
Mason has been under the weather in health, not merely 
for the past three months, when he has been away on sick 
leave, but for some time before that. Mr. Walker is a 
man that one can always rely upon; he never spares him- 
self, and the example he sets to his staff is very well 
followed. He is splendidly backed up by the quite small 
staff that he has. For myself, as long as I can be of ser- 
vice, it is a joy. I have lived in the Gas Industry for 43 
years. As a matter of fact, this is technically the last day 
of my service with the Gas Light and Coke Company, be- 
cause, although I handed over to my very worthy successor 

whose aualities you have been able to judge this morning, 
I mean Mr. Lacey—on June 30, I have been on the salary 
list until Sept. 30. Therefore this is my last day in the 
service of the Company. 

Continuing, Sir Francis said: This is the last moment of 
our conference; what about our President? [fApplause.] 
It does not need to be put with many words, but we are 
deeply indebted to Mr. Daw for all his work as President, 
which ends at this very moment. 


FORTHCOMING 


{Secretaries of Gas and Kindred Organizations are asked to assist in making this diary of events as complete and 
useful as possible by sending the earliest intimation of all meetings.] 


Oct. 9.—NortTH OF ENGLAND ASSOCIATION. 


Oct. 10.—ScorrisH WESTERN JuNIORS.—Presidential Ad- 
dress of Mr. Alex. M’Donald, B.Sc., of Motherwell. 


Oct. 13.—InstrTUTION OF Gas ENGINEERS.—Meeting of 
Council, 10 a.m.; Gas Education Executive Committee, 
4 p.m., 28, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1. 

Oct. 14.—INSTITUTION OF ENGINEERS-IN-CHARGE.—Presiden- 
tial Address of Mr. William Reavell, M.I.Mech.E., 
M.I.N.A., on the subject of ‘‘ Further Engineering 
Notes on a World Tour.’’ 


Oct. 14.-_EasteRN Counties GAs MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
Autumn Meeting at 28, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1, 
2.15 p.m. 

Oct. 15.—Soctety oF BritisH Gas Inpustries.—Council 
Meeting in the afternoon. 

Oct. 20.—SourHERN AssociATION (EastTeRN DzistrictT).— 


Meeting at 28, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1, at 2.30 p.m. 
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The Luncheon. 


At the conclusion of the business of the conference, , 
luncheon was given in the Civic Hall by the Presiden. 
Elect, the Vice-Presidents, and members of the Britis, 
Commercial Gas Association to the Retiring President 4 
the Association and the Directors of the Exeter Gas Ligh; 
and Coke Company. Major G. H. Kitson, J.P. (Presiden. 
Elect), was in the chair, and proposed the toast of “ The 
Retiring President and the Directors of Exeter Gas Ligh; 
and Coke Company.’’ He said: We have been in Exete 
for three days having the most enjoyable time that I hay. 
had for a long while. The details have been carried out 
in a remarkable manner. Our ex-President deserves what 
he has got—a most perfect result, a most excellent cop. 
ference. Perhaps it is a little impertinent for me to men. 
tion it, but Mr. Daw has been connected with public lif: 
since 1888. He has given a great deal of his time— indeed, 
nearly all his time, to doing things for other people, an 
example for some of the younger men like myself to fol. 
low. My last word is to express satisfaction at the pres. 
ence with us of M. A. Sellié (President of the French 
Technical Gas Association), M. Simor Saint-Just, and M. J, 
Gaumont, all from France. [‘‘ Hear, hear.’’] It is very 
necessary that we should go to other countries to see what 
other people are doing. I, in my small way, have tried to 
do that; and I feel very satisfied with the result. 


My other task, before I sit down, is to invite you to 
Leeds in a year’s time or thereabouts. [Applause.] My 
Deputy-Chairman—the Lord Mayor-Elect of Leeds—was 
here, but he has gone home to attend to other matters. 
He will be with us then, and I hope you will all come to 
Leeds and have an enjoyable time. Mr. Daw’s company 
and his staff have set us a very big task to do better than 
they have done, but we shall try. 









































Mr. John Daw, responding, said: I would like to divide 
your thanks, end to give the greater part of them to Mr. 
Westlake and the staff for the very admirable arrange- 
ments that have been made throughout this conference. 
[Applause.] When we came back from Hull last year | 
was told that the arrangements had to be immediately put 
in hand, and I have acted under orders for the past year. 
I hope you have been able to appreciate the result. I have 
enjoyed my year of office immensely, and it has been a 
great insight into the way in which associations such as this 
are carried on. May I express my gratitude to Sir Francis 
Goodenough and the staff of the B.C.G.A. for all the help 
they have given me during the past year? 















ENGAGEMENTS 


Oct. 21.—InstiTUTE OF FueL.—Annual Dinner and Dance at 
the, Connaught Rooms. 


Oct. 24.._MipLanp JuNnIor ASSOCIATION.—Visit to Dudley 
Gas-Works. 


Oct. 24.—Scorrish WesTeRN Juniors.—Visit to Dal- 
marnock Power Station of the Glasgow Corporation 
Electricity Department. 


Nov. 5.—Mrpianp AssocraTion.—Autumn Meeting in Bir- 
mingham. 

Nov. 19.—B.C.G.A.—South Wales District Conference at 
Swansea. 


Nov. 19.—Society oF British Gas Inpustries.—Autumn 
General Meeting, Hotel Metropole. 


Nov. 25.—SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF Gas ENGINEERS AND 
Manacers.—General Meeting, Hotel Metropole, W.C., 
2.30 p.m. 
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Presidential Address 


Of JOHN E. DAW, J.P., 
Chairman of the Exeter Gaslight and Coke Company. 


Twenty YEARS OF SERVICE. 


In considering the subject matter of my address I 
thought it might be beneficial if advantage were taken of 
this Twentieth Annual Conference and the twenty-first year 
of the existence of the Association to have a stocktaking. — 

To associations as to individuals a time comes when it is 
advisable to pass in review what in setting out was aimed 
at, and what has been achieved, and in the light of both of 
these what the future objectives should be. 

I trust I shall not weary you if I take a short survey not 
only for the benefit of those within the Industry, as repre- 
sented by those elected delegates here assembled, but for 
the public at large, as to the character and development of 
the Association during the first twenty years of its exist- 
ence, and try to show how far we have achieved the objects 
of service both to the general public and to the Gas Industry 
which were first set forth in 1911; to what extent our pro- 
blems have been altered or enlarged; and, in the light of the 
answers to those questions, what our policy should be in the 
immediate future. . 


‘© A UNIQUE SOCIETY.”’ 


After twenty years of unremitting work, during which 
scepticism, indifference and even distrust have been con- 
verted into ungrudging admiration, it is not easy to re- 
capture the first feelings of surprise which greeted the in- 
auguration of the B.C.G.A. We commiserate with failure, 
but we take established success for granted; and the very 
solidity of this Association’s achievement is apt to blunt our 
appreciation of the originality, perseverance, and un- 
flagging public spirit of its founders. For in two respects 
the B.C.G.A. was a startling innovation. 


THe First EXPONENTS OF CO-OPERATIVE PUBLICITY. 


It was the first instance in the whole world of the applica- 
tion of the principle of co-operative publicity to the market- 
ing problems of a national industry. Since 1911 the 
soundness of that principle has been endorsed by frequent 
imitation. It has been applied for many purposes, in many 
countries; it has been adopted by our own Government; and 
nowadays co-operative advertising in the narrow sense is a 
commonplace. But it is well for us here to remember that 
the seeds of this development were contained in the first 
words of our Constitution as it was framed twenty years 
ago: 

i The object of this Association shall be to promote the 
commercial prosperity of the Gas Industry by co-operative 
action.” 

SERVANTS OF THE PUBLIC. 


But there is another light in which the founding of this 
Association will stand as a landmark in our industrial 
history. 

Its a although independently producing and sell- 
ing the same commodity, were not in competition with each 
other. They had been entrusted by Parliament with a 
monopoly of the supply of a particular kind of public 
utility; and their object in co-operating was to make them- 
selves fully worthy of their trust. As public servants, in 
the best sense of the word, they regarded it as their duty to 
see that the public know in every detail what service the 
Industry could give them : how it could help to solve public 
problems (such as smoke abatement, improved ventilation, 
and better cooking for the working classes); domestic pro- 
blems (such as the saving of labour, increase of comfort 
and leisure, and the safeguarding of health); and industrial 
problems (such as the scientific application of lighting for 
the prevention of accidents, the hygienic heating and venti- 
lation of factories, and the production of power at a mini- 
mum of cost). 

The expression of these ideas evoked from the Press the 
guarded comment that here was “‘ an interesting and pro- 
bably unique society.’’ The Association’s first annual Con- 
ference was held in Manchester and Salford, and thus 
attracted the impartial scrutiny of the ‘‘ Manchester 
Guardian.” ‘‘ An Association,”’ said that newspaper, 
“ whose policv includes or entails the clearing of our skies 
from smoke, the relief of our grass and trees from continued 
molestation by particles of soot, the raising of our public 
standards of comfort, brightness, and cleanliness, and the 


better nourishment of the worst nourished of our people, 
deserves a hearty welcome in every English town, and all 
the help that public sympathy and approval can give it.”’ 


THE CONSTITUTION OF 19]1. 


I have said that I am addressing myself more particu- 
larly to the general public in an endeavour to open their 
eyes to the nature of this society and its bearing on their 
own wellbeing; and members will pardon me if I dwell for a 
moment on the constitution of the Association. 

It is thoroughly representative in character. It includes 
among its members ordinary: gas companies, corporation 
gas departments, and the manufacturers of gas plant and 
appliances. We number large and small undertakings in 
our membership both in Great Britain and in Britain be- 
yond the seas. The Gas Light and Coke Company—the 
oldest and largest gas undertaking in the world—is a mem- 
ber, as also are some of the smallest village undertakings in 
the Kingdom. Australia, New Zealand, Canada, Newfound- 
land, and other overseas countries are represented. Large 
and small, near and far, all subscribe to the original motto : 
** United for Service.”’ 

Each subscribing undertaking has the right to nominate 
representatives as Members of the Association, the number 
of members thus nominated being in direct proportion to 
the amount of the undertaking’s subscription. 

It is by these members, who are divided among ten dis- 
tricts, that the General Committee is elected; and here 
again the number of representatives of each district is con- 
ditioned by the total amount subscribed by the whole of the 
undertakings in that area. 

This General Committee, meeting regularly and laying 
down the broad lines of policy, is in a sense the Parliament 
of the Industry on the selling side; and it, in turn, elects a 
Cabinet, or Executive Committee, consisting of twenty 
members besides the President, the first Vice-President and 
the Hon. Treasurer, with the Past-President as an ex officio 
member for the two years following his year of office as 
President. In order that this Executive Committee shall 
be as perfectly balanced as possible, it is determined by the 
Constitution that four at least of its members shall be mem- 
bers of the Institution of Gas Engineers, and that three at 
least shall be members of the Society of British Gas 
Industries. 

The Manager and Secretary of the Association are ap- 
pointed and their remuneration fixed by the General Com- 
mittee. They are subject to the direct control of the 
Executive Committee. 


TAXATION AND REPRESENTATION. 


In respect of revenue the Association, being a voluntary 
body, may be said to have improved on an English political 
maxim. We recognize that there shall be no taxation with- 
out representation; but we insist on the corollary that there 
shall be no representation without taxation. Our mem- 
bers, in committee, tax themselves, on the basis of so much 
per million c.ft. of gas sold. 

After the war, when it was realized that the Association, 
like private individuals, could not continue its full activities 
on the old income, the members doubled their subscriptions 
without hesitation. Since then, in consequence of a*wide- 
spread desire that the Association should extend its scope, 
the original rate of subscription has been cheerfully trebled; 
and I am glad to record that this proposal was first 
broached by a member from Exeter. 

As I have touched on this subject of taxation, perhaps I 
may here briefly dispose of a fallacy which is happily grow- 
ing rarer. It may occur to some of my hearers that this 
self-taxation for purposes of publicity and service must fall 
ultimately on the consumer. Here I will only say that the 
output of gas in the whole country since the formation of 
the Association has, in the face of severest competition and 
many legislative anomalies, increased 50 p.ct., and that as 
in other industries this increase in business has resulted in 
the price of gas to-day being much lower than it could possi- 
bly otherwise have been under post-war conditions. 

At a time when it was calculated that the cost of labour 
and the cost of most raw materials used by the Gas In- 
dustry stood at about 100 p.ct. above the pre-war figures, 
and the official ‘‘ cost of living ”’ figure was 77 p.ct. higher 
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than in 1914, the price of gas was only 50 p.ct. above the 
pre-war level. 


A CLearinG House ror IpgEas. 


It would, of course, be a gross misconception to regard 
the Association merely as an advertising body. It is the 
commercial brain of the organized Gas Industry; as such it 
must engage in technical research and market research. It 
is a clearing house where all the new ideas in the Industry 
are sifted and pooled for the common good. ' 

For the benefit of its members it must investigate ques- 
tions of public lighting and the application of heat and 
power to industrial processes. It must act as an informa- 
tion bureau to the whole Press in all matters affecting the 
Gas Industry; it must refute calumnies and correct public 
misstatements due to ignorance. It must educate the pub- 
lic in the uses and advantages of gas, directly, by lectures, 
demonstrations, and literature; and indirectly by deserving 
the approval of doctors, architects, teachers, officials, and 
all those whose opinions carry weight with the public. It 
must educate its salesmea in the uses of gas in relation to 
questions of national moment, such as housing, sanitation, 
air purification, domestic hygiene, and the like, and keep 
them informed of all technical developments in the In- 
dustry. It must be en rapport with government and muni- 
cipal departments concerned with the health and material 
wellbeing of the public. It must support by every means 
in its power the objects of all societies, like the Royal Sani- 
tary Institute, the Royal Institute of Public Health, and 
the Smoke Abatement Society, which aim at raising the 
standard of national health. 


Goop MANNERS IN ADVERTISING. 


Even this broken catalogue of the Association’s activities, 
though it is far from being complete, is enough to show that 
the actual Press notices and general literature issued from 
its offices are only one facet of the work accomplished. Our 
advertisements are designed and written by expert pub- 
licists, backed by first-rate technical knowledge and directed 
by intensive research into possible markets. Their object 
is the prosaic object of selling gas, to secure business for 
the subscribers; and for their success in attaining that ob- 
ject I need only refer you to the reports made by members 
of the Association, who are in the best position to judge the 
selling appeal of these advertisements; to the fact that there 
has been an increase of no less than 350 p.ct. in the publicity 
material sold to member undertakings in the last ten years; 
and to the figures showing the expansion of our Industry in 
the teeth of the most ruthless and efficient competition. 

I feel that I must say one word about the unfailing good 
taste of the advertisements issued by the B.C.G.A. In 
these days we hear a good deal about Truth in Advertising 
and Art in Advertising. In both these respects, I venture 
to say, the Association has set an invaluable example. We 
have been scrupulous in our avoidance of exaggeration, and 
have never claimed more than we can perform. The 
** copy ”’ of our advertisements, which set a high standard 
even in the early days, has been done in graceful and 
simple English. Our artists and designers have been men 
and women of eminence in their profession; and we were 
among the first to employ Members of the Royal Academy 
for the execution of commercial work. 

But in addition to these there is one tradition, some- 
times unaccountably neglected by practitioners of publicity, 
which the B.C.G.A. has steadily maintained; the high 
tradition of Good Manners in Advertising. Whatever the 
provocation, we have never decried our rivals. In the 
face of honest attacks we have promptly and publicly 
demonstrated that the charges were without foundation, 
and elicited the confession that our assailants were preju- 
diced or misinformed. But we have never condescended 
to meet vulgarity with its own weapons. 


A NatTurAL GrowTH. 


There is a Latin proverb—Natura nihil facit per saltum 

** Nature does nothing by leaps; ’’ and the B.C.G.A. was 
a natural growth in the sense that its advent was foreseen 
and skilfully prepared long before 1911. 

It was founded under the auspices of the Institution of 
Gas Engineers. Nevertheless the credit must be given to 
the Gas Light and Coke Company of London. 

Twenty years ago the Gas Light and Coke Company was 
the most progressive, just as it was the largest, of all the 
gas undertakings in the world. Even then its Directors 
showed their belief not only in the technical education of 
their employees as salesmen, but also in the use of wide, 
systematic and frequent advertisement in the national 
Press, in popular and critical weeklies and women’s maga- 
zines as well as in the great daily papers. No doubt this 
extension of advertising was due partly to the fact that 
the Company was exceptionally wealthy and powerful, and 
partly to the fact that it operated in the Metropolis. In 
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any case, the Directors soon realized that the effects of 
their Press publicity were being felt all over the country, 
though they themselves were restricted to the selling of 
gas in their own area. 

Tue First CONFERENCE. 

Their recognition of this fact did not induce them to 
narrow their field; for the expenditure on advertisement 
had been amply repaid by the accretion of new business 
in the district they served. But it forcibly reminded them 
of the fact that the Gas Industry knows no frontiers. 

The result was that Sir Francis Goodenough (then, as 
until his retirement two months ago, the head of the com- 
mercial side of the Gas Light and Coke Company) got into 
touch with a number of enlightened leaders in the Gas 
Industry and suggested that if the current system of ad- 
vertising in national media by his own Company were 
carried out on a larger scale, every member of the In- 
dustry would benefit, and to a greater extent than would 
ever be possible by the enterprise of individual companies, 

he idea was infectious. Representatives came _to- 
gether in 1910, and in 1911 the Association was formed. 
In 1912 the first Conference, under the Presidency of Sir 
Corbet Woodall, was held in Manchester. Two hundred 
and fifty gas undertakings, representing about 50 p.ct. of 
the total gas output of the Industry, sent delegates; and 
no Conference that has been held since then has passed 
without the adherence of new members to the Association. 


OBSTACLES TO CO-OPERATION. 


Not that the support of the united Industry was gained 
without a struggle. Prejudice, conservatism, narrowness, 
and parochialism had to be countered by argument and 
appeals to self-interest; and they were finally vanquished 
wees A by the overwhelming success of the Association’s 
work. 

There were many directors of gas undertakings who 
were prepared to accept the first words of Sir Corbet’s 
speech: ‘‘ The public rights you possess impose upon you 
a public duty.’’ But his deductions from this premise 
were not universally agreeable; and though there could 
never be any suspicion that the founders of the Associa- 
tion had a private axe to grind, there may have been an 
unexpressed idea that the project was impractical and 
visionary. 

There were some who objected to joining the Association 
on the ground that their undertakings had always paid 
dividends without the use of publicity. To them the 
answer was that they could only supply gas at the lowest 
possible rate by selling as much in their district as could 
profitably be used by every single person living and doing 
business there; and that they could only sell the possible 
maximum by spreading as widely as possible the truth 
about all the possible uses and advantages of gas; in short, 
by expert and persistent publicity. 

Others who asked why they should not spend all they 
could afford on purely local publicity were met by the un- 
answerable arguments first that few undertakings were 
spending enough even in their local papers circulating only 
in their respective areas; and second by the argument that 
their local publicity telling their consumers and potential 
consumers about local service and local prices would the 
more readily bring results in sales if the minds of their 
consumers were already informed on the broad general 
facts in favour of the use of gas for all appropriate pur- 
poses. Local advertising would, in short, be more effec- 
tive if built up on a sound national foundation. 

It was pointed out further that for this national propa- 
ganda the Industry speaking with one voice and from one 
central organization upon fundamentals could afford with 
pooled resources to pay and use the best artists and writers 
in the service of the whole Industry, while individual 
undertakings could not each afford to do so independently. 
What was true of pooled resources for newspaper and other 
advertising was true of the cost of all the other and varied 
activities planned on behalf of the sales organization— 
scientific research; market research; social research, in- 
cluding investigation into housing and town planning with 
kindred subjects; education of selling staffs; and so on. 


INTERNAL DEVELOPMENT, 1911-1931. 


In justice to the enterprise and the sense of public re- 
sponsibility which actuated the great majority of the mem- 
bers of this Industry, I must quote some rough figures to 
show how loyally they rallied to the support of the Associa- 
tion when their early doubts were dispelled. I have men- 
tioned that at the first Conference in 1912 some two hun- 
dred and fifty undertakings, together responsible for ahboul 
50 p.ct. of the total output of gas in the country, were 
represented. By 1914 the number of subscribing under- 
takings had been practically doubled; and by 1916 the 
members of the Association were responsible for 80 p.ct- 
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of the national production of gas. The members who have 
sent delegates to this Conference to-day represent 92 p.ct. 
of the total national output; and that output in 1931 is half 
as big again as it was in 1911. 

The astonishing internal development of the Associa- 
tion, which is now backed by the force of nine-tenths of 
the Industry, must be ascribed to the character and energy 
of its founders, who never rested in their efforts to merge 
the view-points of the gas administrator, the gas engineer, 
the manufacturer of gas plant and appliances, and the com- 
mercial man. 


ENGINEERS, MANUFACTURERS, SALESMEN. 


Men who were born and brought up as gas engineers, 
and yielded to no one in their pride in the profession of 
engineering, have realized, with ever increasing conviction, 
that what the Gas Industry needs in these days is to put 
selling policy and service policy in the forefront. 

The Association receives ever-increasing support from 
the manufacturers of gas plant and appliances. The 
Society of British Gas Industries has been represented from 
the first; for its members readily perceived that “‘ every 
time a convert is made for gas, some manufacturer of gas 
apparatus is bound to score.” _ ; 

The conversion of all the various elements in the Indus- 
try to steady co-operation by means of the Association 
has been well described by a distinguished Gas Engineer, 
Mr. H. E. Bloor: ‘‘ That which was the viewpoint of many 
individuals who served the public well in any capacity to 
which they were called became, with the advent of the 
B.C.G.A., the avowed creed of the Industry as a whole; 
and it is as impossible to escape the influence of the 
Association by going outside it, as to evade Christianity 
by not going to Church.”’ 

‘The first test of the Association’s capacity as the co- 
ordinator, on the service side, of a national industry, was 
the outbreak of war. In 1914 the Association was not yet 
three years old; but it had already secured the confidence 
and support of the great majority of gas undertakings, it 
had widened the outlook of its members beyond expecta- 
tion, and was highly organized for service. The effect of 
the war, therefore, was not to change, but to intensify 
our activities, and to drive home the Association’s teach- 
ing that the whole Industry must be alive to its national 
responsibilities. 

The general public has never perhaps realized that the 
bye-products of the Gas Industry lay at the root of practi- 
cally the whole of the high explosives which were neces- 
sary for victory; and from 1914 onwards the demands 
made upon the Gas Industry were insatiable. During that 
period of top-pressure work and incessant invention the 
existence of a co-ordinating factor like the B.C.G.A. (to- 
gether with the newly-established National Gas Council, 
under the distinguished Presidency of Sir David Milne- 
Watson, who is happily. still its guiding force) was of in- 
estimable value in clinching the efforts of numerous under- 
takings, large and small, to secure the maximum of out- 
put. Meanwhile in the execution of its normal work the 
Association correlated its publicity with the national cam- 
paigns for fuel conservation and food economy. 


Tue B.C.G.A. AND THE Pustic, 1911-1931. 


But even during these years of strain the Association had 
set itself to the consideration of the problems which in- 
evitably followed the war. It foresaw, for instance, the 
post-war housing problems, and devoted itself to making 
the solution as effective as possible by the steady introduc- 
tion of modern methods of fuel-saving and health-preser- 
vation. In 1925 the Ministry of Health reported that in 
75 p.ct. of sample housing schemes gas appliances were 
provided and used; and many of our members have borne 
tribute to the value of the Association’s ‘‘ authoritative 
advice to local undertakings and architects in connection 
with innumerable local housing schemes.’’ It was the 
practical outcome of the hopes that Sir Corbet Woodall 
had expressed in 1912. 

Nor has the Association ever slackened in its support 
of those objects of public service which it first proclaimed 
in 1911. In this speech I can give only the barest idea 
of the extent to which this Association has been privileged 
to change for the better the habits of life and material 
conditions of great masses of the nation. 

I would say that there is hardly a single person in this 
land who has not benefited, directly or indirectly, by the 
work of the B.C.G.A. 

Take, for example, the problem of Smoke Abatement. 
For twenty years the Association has striven to divorce 
the public from the “ dirty, wasteful, and unscientific habit 
) burning raw coal.’’ In its campaign it has enlisted the 
services of doctors, teachers, architects, and economists; 
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and it has taken a leading part in creating a favourable 
attitude towards Smoke Abatement legislation. But the 
true effects of its work are to be read, not in the Statute 
book, but in the sky itself. One solid fact in such a case is 
worth a volume of argument. In the first fifteen years of 
the Association’s existence London’s sootfall was halved 
and its winter sunshine increased in proportion. During 
the same period the number of gas appliances in London 
was almost exactly doubled. 

I would gladly give you other instances of the effects 
of its work on the national habits, both in the home and 
in industry and other large-scale operations. I would 
show how its incessant propaganda in favour of national 
hygiene has resulted in better conditions in the canteen 
and the kitchen, in the factory and the hospital; how it 
has lightened the labour, increased the leisure, and pre- 
served the health of countless men and women; and how 
it has kept its members and the public abreast of the in- 
ventions which have worked a revolution in modern light- 
ing, so that gas more than holds its own, in point of power, 
beauty and cheapness, not only in the factories and work- 
shops, but, as shown by a recent survey, in four-fifths of 
the thoroughfares of this country. 


THE FurTuRE. 


In addressing these remarks to the public, I may seem 
to have dwelt on the achievements of the B.C.G.A. in a 
spirit of undue complacency. In my own defence I can 
only plead a whole-hearted admiration for the founders of 
this Society, many of whom are with us to-day. They at 
least do not remain satisfied with their work; and it 
would be a bad day for the Gas Industry if they decided 
that, having brought the Association to a high pitch of 
efficiency, they might rest on their oars. — 

Twenty years is a short spell in the life of an industry; 
and striking though our achievements -have been in that 
time, each success has been only the prelude to a bigger 
task. I think that when we survey our history and the 
possibilities of the future, we are inclined to echo the 
words of Rhodes: ‘‘ How little done! How much to do! ”’ 

I firmly believe that the B.C.G.A. to-day stands on the 
threshold of greater developments. The Gas Industry as 
it is herein organized for marketing the goods and services 
of some 1500 undertakings in this country, of manufac- 
turers of gas plant and appliances, of affiliated undertak- 
ings in British dominions overseas, and of our friendly 
foreign members, has an unequalled opportunity of influ- 
encing the ideas and methods of business effort in a field 
that is as wide as the world. 

For the fuel problems of the world are changing from 
day to day, reacting to the discoveries of the scientist and 
the triumphs of the engineer. Every technical advance 
involves new methods of distribution. It is not enough 
that we should educate for selling under existing circum- 
stances; we must anticipate, if we are to hold our own. 
The lesson of our history is that we cannot remain station- 
ary. We must either press forward or fall back. It is in 
our power, if we handle this strong yet flexible organization 
to the best effect, to set the pace in the coming years. 

Now, more than ever before, we are in need of firm, 
consistent, and courageous leadership. Our leader must 
be a man with an iron grasp of the scientific side of manu- 
facture and the distribution not only of gas but of all fuels, 
yet with an unwavering sense of his high responsibility 
to the public and an imagination that can visualize the 
developments of the next twenty years in industry without 
losing grip on the conditions of the day. 

This is not an impossible catalogue of qualities. Sir 
Francis Goodenough, who is here to-day, has been identi- 
fied with this Association more than any other person. He 
has built up its organization, very largely by the unsparing 
devotion of his private time, upon which there were in- 
numerable calls (the latest, as I need hardly remind you, 
being the Government Committee on Education for Sales- 
manship), and also by the goodwill of the Gas Light and 
Coke Company. If we accept the definition of a gentle- 
man as one who puts more into the common pool than he 
takes out, then Sir Francis is a very great gentleman in- 
deed. Two months ago, under the pressure of public re- 
sponsibilities, he reluctantly relinquished his long and dis- 
tinguished connection with the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany, which left him detached from departmental duties 
and freed for his wider work for the country as a whole 
and for our Industry in particular. 

It is within the recollection of all that having that know- 
ledge your Executive, with the approval of the General 
Committee, seized the opportunity of securing for the 
Association the first call on the services of Sir Francis. I 
feel satisfied that with his help at this important moment 
in our history our continued progress in the future will be 
characterized with that success which has attended our 
work in the past. 








By invitation of the Chairman and Directors of the 
Exeter Gaslight and Coke Company, the members of the 
Association and a number of guests were entertained at 
dinner in the Civic Hall, Exeter, on Tuesday, Sept. 29. 
Mr. J. E. Daw (Chairman of the Exeter Gas Company) 
was in the Chair, and the company numbered about 350. 

After the toast of ‘‘ His Majesty the King ’”’ had duly 
been honoured, 


Sir James Owen, J.P., proposing “‘ The Gas Industry,”’ said: 
The progress of the Gas Industry, especially during the last 
twenty or thirty years, has been prodigious. Gas became a 
commercial proposition with the dawn of the nineteenth century, 
but I think it will be agreed that it was not until nearly a cen- 
tury later that the vast potentialities of the Gas Industry were 
generally understood. To-day the Gas Industry is one of the 
strongest buttresses of British commerce. 

We have recently celebrated the centenary of Faraday. I 
daresay gas executives of the sixties and seventies wished he 
had never been born, but we can see things in better perspective 
to-day, and I venture to suggest that the Gas Industry might 
well make reverence to the memory of one whose experiments 
and achievements were indirectly the cause of the wonderful de- 
velopments in gas production and marketing, that have placed 
the Industry in the impregnable position it now enjoys. Com- 
pare the feeble spluttering gas lighting of Pall Mall in 1807 
with the splendid flood lighting of Whitehall by high-pressure 
gas to-day. We owe this marvellous change—in part, at least— 
to the urge for improvement in gas practice that followed the 
commercial exploitation of Faraday’s electrical experiments. 

This, I suppose, is the opportunity for me, a consumer, to 
offer criticism and advice to you—the producers. But I have 
not the knowledge to criticize and will not presume to offer 
advice; I can offer only admiration; admiration of the genius 
and skill of gas engineers, in adapting, adjusting, inventing, 
to meet competition, and to increase the acceptability of gas 
for all purposes; admiration of the foresight and wisdom of 
vas executives in encouraging and adopting the inventions of 
their engineers; and admiration of the energetic and informed 
salesmanship, which commends and disposes of those inventions 
and adjustments to the consuming public. Thanks to the united 
effort of all concerned, co-ordinated counsel and experience of 
vour British Commercial Gas Association, it is no exaggeration 
to say that gas supplies to-day are as superior to the gas of the 
early 19th Century as the gas of that day was to the oil and 
tallow which it supplanted. 

Electricity has tts own province; gas has its own province, 
and there is a wide any man’s land between. A healthy rivalry 
between the two systems of lighting and power will, therefore, 
continue. But the Gas Industry has nothing to fear, while the 
public has much to gain from the striving of the two systems 
after perfection. 


A Proup Position. 


Sir Georce E. Davies, J.P., responding to the toast, said: 
I think we of the Gas Industry have every reason to be proud 
of the position we are in to-day, and we are proud that we 
have lived to see this position strengthened year by year during 
the last twenty years when, as Sir James has said, the com- 
petition from electricity has been more pronounced than it has 
been at any previous time. There has been a great develop- 
ment in the use of gas for lighting, but, on the other hand, 
we have to admit that the greatest development in the Industry 
has been in the application of gas as a heating agent, both in 
industry and for domestic purposes. The use of gas for these 
post ve has increased to an enormous extent, and it has proved 
itself the very best conveyor of heat in favourable circumstances. 
Coincident with this development we have seen a striking ad- 
vance in the commercial and financial position of the Industry. 
All through the deplorable depression of the past year, when 
trade has been bad, it has been a very gratifying thing to see, 
as members of the Industry, that gas stock has held its own 
in a most wonderful manner as a perfectly sound investment for 
business people. To a very large extent we can attribute the 
present satisfactory position of the Gas Industry to the excel- 
lence of its trade organizations, and I think we can say that 
the B.C.G.A. has been one of the principal factors which has 
brought this about. Through the efforts of the B.C.G.A., we 
have had scientific advertising, and there is such a thing as 
scientific advertising, because advertising can be very easily 
wasted. We have seen the publicity work of the Association, 
of which we as business men may very reasonably be proud, 
and there has been the more perfect education in gas salesman- 
ship afforded by the Association. We as an Association owe a 
debt of gratitude to Sir Francis Goodenough for his work in 
this connection. We know he is an enthusiastic educationalist; 
we know he is a keen business man with perfect powers of or- 
ganization; and it has been a very great advantage to our 
Industry to have his organizing brain and able business capacity 
at our disposal. 

Every business man knows that advertising and publicity can 
only be permanently successful if we create satisfied consumers, 
and I think we can claim that through the work of the Associa- 
tion, coupled with the improvement in apparatus, we have pro- 
duced satisfied consumers. At the same time, a share of the 
credit for this should be given to the other organizations in the 
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Industry, the Institution of Gas Engineers, the Nationa: 
Council, and the Society of British Gas Industries. 


Wise EXPENDITURE. 
Alderman Frep J. West, C.B.E., proposed “‘ The City and 


County of Exeter.’’ After mentioning some of the features of 
Exeter, he said: Matters of local interest are completely over- 
shadowed by matters of national import which vitally and finda- 
mentally affect the development of our trade and industry, and 
from the point of view of the relief or abolition of the evil of 
unemployment. While grandiose schemes for increasing the 
amusement and recreation of the people must be, for the time 
being, abandoned, enterprise which will increase the efficiency 
with which our national resources are utilized, and which will 
reduce waste, whether of wealth or life, should be persevered 
with. As an instance of wise expenditure I venture to suggest 
that we can point to the Gas Industry. If the prosperity of 
Great Britain has been based on one of its natural assets, it 
has been based on its deposits of coal. Some speakers have ad- 
vocated that the more coal we consume, the greater the pros- 
perity of the country, irrespective of whether that consump- 
tion results in efficiency or not. It is vitally necessary, how- 
ever, that every ton of coal consumed should be used with the 
greatest possible efficiency, and in this respect the Gas Industry 
claims that it applies to every modern purpose—lighting, heat- 
ing, cooking, and power—an efficiency of 85 p.ct. in relation to 
the coal used, which is far in excess of any other known method 
of applying coal to such purposes. I think in giving a toast 
of this description one would miss an opportunity if one did not 
say to the representatives of this great city that few citizens 
are aware of the extent to which their trade and domestic prob- 
lems are connected with the Gas Undertaking. [‘‘ Hear, hear.”’| 

The toast would be incomplete, associating it as we are with 
the Mayor of this great city, if we did not say to him how ap- 
preciative we are of his presence with us, and of his great hos- 
pitality and kindness to us while we have been here. 

The Mayor or Exeter (Alderman Charles Warren, J.P.), re- 
sponding to the toast, said: May I first say on behalf of the 
City how pleased we are that you decided to hold your con- 
ference here this year. I speak on behalf of the citizens gener- 
ally when I express my delight that such a number of business 
and industrial men have come here—men who are interested 
in the largest industry in the country—to give us the benefit of 
their advice. We do not boast in Exeter of being a large in- 
dustrial centre. It is the centre of the agricultural industry of 
Devon, but we also have some very important industries in 
Exeter; and one of the largest, I suppose, is the Gas Industry. 
One of the largest ratepayers in the City is the Exeter Gas Com- 
pany. Gas is the only public service which the City Authorities 
do not possess. We own the water, electricity, and everything 
else, but we do not possess the Gas Undertaking. However, 
we are quite satisfied that the Gas Undertaking is run here 
by fair-minded business men. With regard to the Gas Industry 
in Exeter. too, we have a very well-known and excellent firm, 
Messrs. Willey & Co., whose name is a household word in Exeter. 

The CHAIRMAN, proposing ‘‘ The Visitors,’’ said: It is very 
difficult on an occasion like this to single out any particular 
person in such a distinguished audience drawn from all parts 
of the British Isles, from Scotland and from Ireland. Moreover, 
we are honoured this evening with the presence of three dele- 
gates from France. [Applause.] I think in a time like the 
present it is a source of great gratification that we as business 
men can foregather and know that our concerns can be con- 
tinued notwithstanding the unsettled state of national affairs. 

Sir Leonarp Hitt, M.B., LL.D., F.R.S., responded to the 
toast. 

Sir Francis GoopENOUGH: I want to have the privilege of 
proposing to you formally, and yet informally as friends can, 
the toast of ‘“‘ The Officers of the Exeter Gas Company.’’ | 
want you to show your appreciation of the wonderful efforts 
that our friend Mr. Westlake and his staff have made in mak- 
ing this Conference such a wonderful success. I can speak from 
personal experience, and I also have the authority of Mr. 
Walker, when I say that never have we come to a Conference 
where everything has been so perfectly prepared beforehand. 
This hall is not usually lighted in this way by gas. I am not 
going to make any comparisons [Laughter], but it is well 
enough lighted now through the initiative and enterprise of Mr. 
Westlake and his staff. That is only one detail of the many 
that have gone to make up what I am sure you will agree has 
been an extraordinarily successful Conference so far; and this 
has been mainly due to the leadership of our President. I also 
want to say on behalf of the Association, as well as on behalf of 
the visitors, how indebted we are to the Directors of the Exeter 
Gas Company for their hospitality. 

Mr. WestLaKE, who responded to the toast, was given an en- 
thusiastic welcome. He said: I have tried, as leader of: the 
staff which have organized the local details in connection with 
this 20th Conference of the Association, to do the best that was 
possible. My part in it has been merely to act as the leader, 
and I want to take the opportunity which I have now been 
given of paying a cordial and hearty tribute to the staff for 
the whole-hearted manner in which they have supported me in 
carrying out the many details connected with this Conference. 
I hope that when the Conference is over you will go away with 
such pleasant recollections of Exeter that you will wish to come 
again in the not far distant future. 
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Description of the Gas-Works on 

the occasion of the Conference 

of the British Commercial Gas 

Association in Exeter on Sept. 29, 
1931 





The City of Exeter was one of the first provincial places 
to adopt gas lighting. In the earliest days there were two 
Companies, each with its own works, but subsequently the 
whole of the manufacturing operations were consolidated 
on the present St. Thomas site. In 1878 the works were 
laid out on an entirely new plan, being designed to pro- 
vide ultimately for a maximum output of 2 million c.ft. 
per 24 hours, and considerable foresight was shown in leav- 
ing spaces for future extensions. The arrangement of the 
units remained substantially the same until 1912, when 
various extensions became necessary. 

The rapid increase in output during the past ten years 
has necessitated almost the complete re-building of the 
works. First, the carbonizing plant was re-constructed and 
the last of the horizontals discontinued. Then followed 
purifiers, condensers, exhausters, and washing plant. The 
new gasholder is the most recent addition. 

For ten years some portion of the works has always been 
under re-construction, and the programme is not yet 
finished. 

The aim has been to re-arrange and fit in the plant so as 
to provide for a daily output of at least 4 million c.ft., and 
leave freedom by adding plant from time to time as re- 
quired to enable a daily output of from 6 to 7 millions to 
be obtained from the same site. As regards the actual area 
for the manufacturing plant, exclusive of holder area, the 
original 2 million output has been expanded to 4, and pro- 
vision made for an output of 6 to 7 millions for 24 hours 
without taking in extra land. 

Much yet remains to be accomplished, and it will prob- 
ably be some years before the works can be said to be 
completely modernized. The progress to be made is regu- 
lated by many factors, and among them is the desire not 
unduly to augment the capital charges. As the business 
continues to grow so the remainder of the problem will be 
handled, and plans for a portion are already under review. 

The result of the improvements made so far has been 
encouraging, and the following figures may be of general 
interest : 


























Gas Made. 
Coal | - 
Year, Carbonized. C.Ft. Therms. ne ee 
Tons | os 
| 
1910 30,174 | 335,111,000 I1I,105 
1920 38,993 | 524,873,600 13,460 
1930 Coal 
38,943 Gas 707,751,000 3,380,042 18,173 
| or 
C.W.G. 70,773,000 337,994 86°78 
therms 
778,524,000 3,718,036 
Sales per Ton Coal Carbonized. 
Coke. Tar, : : 
— Cwt. Gallons. Price of Gas. 
1910 10°12 10°58 2s. 7d. per 1000 cft. 
1920 8°36 9°72 4s. 8d. = 
1930 8°20 14°50 7° 8d. per therm 


Rail-borne traffic enters the works by a private siding at 
the north-eastern end of the works, and another siding 
provides access to the Exeter Ship Canal Basin for the 
easy conveyance of sea-borne materials. All coals, there- 
fore, are transported by rail in the area of the works, and 
the wagons shunted to the tipping pits or the open stock- 
ing yards as desired. 


Coat Wacon TippLersS AND TELPHERAGE. 


Ai two points in the works, one at each end of the 
telpher system, there are provided electrically-operated 
hoisis, which elevate one end of each coal wagon, thus 
causing the coal to fall by gravity into pits. There are 
two telpher-machines which grab the coal in these pits 
and convey it either to one of the storage bays or to the 
rece:ving hopper for immediate use. 


The storage bays are ‘constructed of reinforced concrete, 
and are so designed that blending of coal is carried out 
very easily; the total capacity of these bays is 5700 tons. 

Coal which is dumped by the telphers in the receiving 
hopper gravitates to a crusher, where the larger lumps are 
broken. From this the coal passes to an automatic weigh- 
ing machine, upon the dial of which the weight of coal 
being elevated is recorded in half-tons. From the reading 
of this machine, the coal being carbonized is computed. 

After weighing, the coal is discharged by the machine 
through doors in its base to the buckets of the elevator. 
This is of the well-known ‘“ gravity-bucket ’’ type, and 
was constructed to elevate 30 tons of coal per hour. 

The chain of buckets extends over the bunkers of all the 
nine vertical retort benches, and by suitable arrangements 
any bunker can be filled. 


VERTICAL RETORTS. 


The original bench of vertical retorts, erected by Messrs. 
West’s Gas Improvement Company, Ltd., in 1912 and 1913, 
consisted of five beds of eight retorts each in the east end 
of the present building. These retorts were 27 in. by 
103 in. by 22 ft. 8 in. long. In 1921 an additional bench 
of four beds of 33 in. by 10 in. by 21 ft. 63 in. retorts was 
added to the west of the earlier bench, the various operat- 
ing floors being of the same level. 

Continuous increase in demand for gas made a further 
re-construction desirable, and in 1923 the five earlier beds 
of retorts were rebuilt to 25 ft. in length, and in 1928 
the bench erected in 1921 was dismantled and replaced 
oy four new beds of eight retorts each of the 33 in. by 
10 in. by 25 ft. ‘‘ standard ”’ design. During the current 
year two of the beds in the first installation have been re- 
built as 33 in. by 10 in. by 25 ft. ‘‘ standard ’’ retorts, and 
alterations have been made to facilitate re-building the 
remaining three beds in the same manner at a later date. 

When this is completed all the retorts will be of the 
same size and type throughout the retort houses. 

The full gas-making capacity of the nine beds of retorts 
is now 38,875,000 c.ft. per day. A fan driven by steam 
turbine is used to supply cool air to the douche-plant 
system; by these means the working conditions through- 
out the vertical retort plant have been much improved. 
A lift reaches each operating floor, and is used to elevate 
the coke used both for the step-grate producers and for 
filling retorts prior to being put to work. 

There are two waste-heat boilers of the fire-tube pattern, 
with turbo-blowers for assisting draught, by Messrs. 
Spencer Bonecourt, Ltd., which take the whole of the 
waste gases from the nine beds of retorts. 

The coke resulting from carbonization is withdrawn 
hourly at the base of the retorts into skips, and these are 
lifted by a travelling steam crane, and may be tipped into 
the boiler house, the water-gas plant, the producer-feed- 
ing hopper, or the coke stocking-yard, as required. 

Adjoining the retort house are two engine rooms. In 
the larger of these are two 35 brake horse power gas 
engines which drive the coal elevating plant, a gas engine 
operating the lift, and two gas engines driving the coke 
extraction devices for the first bench of retorts. 5 

The small engine room contains two gas engines which 
work the extraction devices of the second bench of retorts. 


Fout Mains aND CONDENSERS. 


The gas produced in the vertical retorts proceeds via 
riveted steel. foul mains to two “‘ super ”’ type water-tube 
condensers erected by Messrs. W. C. Holmes & Co. in 
1927. These condensers, which have a cooling capacity of 
4 million c.ft. of gas from 160° Fahr. to 5° Fahr. above the 
temperature of the cooling water per day, are worked in 
series, but the arrangement of the gas and water connec- 
tions permits of “ parallel ’’ or ‘‘ reverse’ flow, and a 
third condenser may easily be added. Water is provided 
by two ‘ Weir ’’ general purpose pumps in a pumping 
house close by. 

Tar and ammoniacal liquor flow away to a well in which 
separation is allowed to proceed; the tar is pumped to 
the concrete storage tank adjoining the tar-distilling plant. 
This tank is of exceptional size, holding 330,000 gallons, 
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and therefore can hold the major portion of a year’s out- 
put of tar. 

After the condensers, on the coal-gas stream, the gas 
passes to the exhausters. These are provided in duplicate, 
and were supplied by Messrs. Waller & Son in 1927. Each 
exhausting set consists of a steam engine direct-coupled to 
an exhauster capable of passing 150,000 c.ft. per hour, 
with a differential pressure of 60-in. water gauge. 


PuRIFICATION PLANT AND STATION METERS. 


The wet purification plant comprises a Livesey washer, 
a Pelouze and Audouin tar-extractor, and a steam-driven 
brush-washer, the whole being supplied by Messrs. W. C. 
Holmes & Co. in 1926. Provision has been made for this 
plant to be doubled in capacity by the system of branch 
connections seen upon the overhead_steel connecting mains. 

At the remote end of the brush-washer is a gas-heater 
of the Company’s design, which heats the gas previous to 
dry purification by the utilization of the exhaust steam 
from the exhausters, the washer engine, and the vacuum 
syphon pumping apparatus, which may be seen near the 
entrance to the exhauster room. 

The dry purifiers consist of a series of six dry-lute boxes 
supplied by Messrs. Willey & Co. in 1923. Each box 
contains approximately 90 tons of oxide of iron upon hori- 
zontal grids. The valves and connecting pipes are 
arranged for forward rotation and individual reverse flow. 

The meter house was erected in 1927, and contains two 
wet meters by Messrs. W. Parkinson & Co., the two to- 
gether having a daily capacity of 4,800,000 c.ft. Connec- 
tions have been placed for the addition of a further meter 
when circumstances make it desirable. 

In the same house is provided a “ purifier booster ”’ 
driven by a gas engine, which may be used to relieve back- 
pressure upon the exhausters and following plant. It has 
not been found necessary to use this apparatus since the 
larger exhausters were installed. 


Water Gas PLANT. 


Messrs. Humphreys & Glasgow supplied a carburetted 
water gas plant of a daily capacity of 1,200,000 c.ft. in 
1926. This plant was designed and installed in such a 
manner that a twin plant could be erected in the same 
house at a future date. The blowing plant, consisting of 
De Laval turbines driving Sturtevant fans, also the Bryan 
Donkin exhausters and the wet meter, are situated in an 
engine room adjoining, and are of capacity suitable for 
the operation of the two plants simultaneously. 

During 1929 the second plant was supplied by Messrs. 
Humphreys & Glasgow, and was provided with a “‘ Centri- 
flovane ’’ dust arrester. The water gas condenser is of 
the vertical water-tube type, and is provided with suitable 
connections for easy duplication. 

The provision of a relief holder was attained by the use 
of a small two-lift, column-guided gasholder, which pre- 
viously had been used for general storage. The tank and 
outer lift of this interesting old holder were erected in 
1852, and the present inner lift and columns added in 
1866. Its excellent condition to-day belies its age, and 
the holder is a works byword for its freedom from troubles 
common to many holders. The whole of the bell sheeting 
is of wrought iron. 

Following the water gas exhausters is a Livesey washer 
and a “‘ Cyclone ”’ tar-fog extractor, the former of which 
did duty as a coal gas washer previous to its removal to 
the present site. 

The water gas mixes with the coal gas stream at the 
inlet to the dry purifiers, they and the following plant 
therefore carrying the combined gas stream. 


GASHOLDERS. 


Apart from the water gas relief holder, there are three 
holders used for general storage of gas. The largest of 
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these was completed this year by Messrs. Clayton, Son, 4 
Co., and has a working capacity of 2 million c.ft. It is a 
four-lift spirally-guided holder in a steel tank wholly 
above ground. It has several interesting features, and 
the sheets of the bell are entirely of puddled wrought iroy 

The other holders, all of which are column-cuided 
bring up the working storage capacity to 3,250,000 c.ft, ’ 


Steam Ratsinc AND WaTeER SupPty. 


Steam is raised principally by two waste-heat oiler; 
operating upon the flue gases of the vertical retorts. Each 
boiler is fitted with a superheater, the steam temperature 
averaging 325° Fahr. Steam turbines directly coupled tg 
fans provide artificial draught, and the flue gases are 
cooled from 1000° C. to 300° C. 

Additional steam is obtained at times of large demand 
from two Lancashire boilers in the boiler house adjoining 
the retort house. These two boilers are supplied with pre. 
heated water from the coal gas condensers at a tempera. 
ture of 160° Fahr., and the fuel used is coke breeze. The 
nes arn and sulphate of ammonia plants have distinct 
voilers. 


District GOVERNORS. 


There are three district low-pressure governors, two 
supplying gas to that part of the city on the side of the 
River Exe remote from the works, and one governor sup- 
plying the near side, which is the more low-lying part, St, 
Thomas. The latter is a 24-in. governor, while of the 
former one is 22 in. and the other 15 in. 

Each governor is of the Cowan water-loaded, compen. 
sated type, and connections and by-passes are so arranged 
that any governor may be made to operate on any or all 
of the three trunk mains, while recording gauges are fitted 
to the inlet main and each trunk main. 


BoosTERS AND COMPRESSORS. 


At times of peak load it has been found that the holder 
pressure is inadequate, so that boosters in duplicate have 
been provided to raise the pressure of the gas on the inlet 
to the station governors. These boosters are Rateau fans, 
each driven by 70 brake horse power Brotherhood turbines 
direct. Their capacity is 600.000 c.ft. per hour, with a 
pressure difference of 23 in. W.G. 

Two compressors in duplicate which are fixed in the 
exhauster house are provided to feed the high-pressure 
distributing system. The high-pressure mains, which have 
a total length of about 9 miles, are used both to supply 
remote districts and to improve the supply of gas at points 
in the city which would be supplied inadequately by the 
low-pressure system. 

Each of the two compressors, supplied by Messrs. Bryan 
Donkin, eonsists of a twin cylinder horizontal steam 
engine, with a gas compressing cylinder fixed tandem to 
both high and low pressure steam cylinders. The engines 
are 230 brake horse power, and the maximum capacity 
of each set is to compress 120,000 c.ft. of gas per hour to 
a pressure of 35 lbs. per sq. in. 

Suitable gauges, together with a Widlake distant pres- 
sure indicator, are fixed near the compressing sets. 


Tar DISTILLERY. 


This department occupies a site adjoining the railway 
sidings on the northern boundary of the works. The plant 
installed consists of a Wilton dehydration plant, together 
with three pot-stills, each of 15 tons daily capacity. The 
usual ancillary apparatus is provided, and there are two 
steam-jacketed mechanical mixers for the preparation of 
various tars. Sufficient storage tanks for the oil fractions 
and grades of tar have been laid down adjoining the dis- 
tillery, together with a loading platform for filling barrels. 
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Architecture as a Democratic Art 


By Sir BANISTER FLETCHER, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 


[Abstract.] 


The real worth of any architect’s work depends on the 
success of his attempts to meet the fresh needs and diffi- 
culties of his time. This is more than ever true to-day, 
when social habits are changing with astonishing rapidity. 
The most obvious limitation placed upon the modern 
architect, in this age of dubious peace and indubitable 
poverty, is the need for rigid economy. The architect of 
to-day must plan his houses so that they can be run at the 
lowest possible expense. 


THe WoMAN IN THE House. 


In this connection there are two factors which must con- 
stantly be borne in mind. i 

The first is the scarcity of domestic servants, which 
has driven some educated and well-to-do women to dis- 
pense with servants altogether and do their housework 
themselves, while it has thrown a high light on the appal- 
ling waste of time and energy in old-fashioned houses which 
could have been avoided by an intelligent study of the 
housewife’s point of view. A modern woman may be 
charmed by the exterior of an old house; but she stands 
aghast at the amount of useless anxiety and labour which 
its arrangements impose upon both housewife and servant. 

The second factor, and one which I must emphasize more 
particularly, is the aspiration of the working-classes to- 
wards a better standard of living. Since the war we have 
witnessed a certain levelling—both upwards and down- 
wards—in social conditions with which no one will quarrel. 
The woman in the small house demands a healthier home, 
a prettier home, a home set among pleasant surroundings. 
Above all, like her wealthier sister, she demands that her 
house shall be so planned that domestic drudgery is cut 
down to the irreducible minimum. 


LaBouR-SAVING. 


Now the secret of labour-saving, from the architect’s 
point of view, is to be found, not in the provision of so- 
called labour-saving devices, but in the elimination of the 
need for work. That is a vital problem to be considered 
in the scheming of a modern house, large or small. If 
the rooms of a house are not intelligently planned in re- 
lation to each other and to the stairs and landings, half 
the advantage of modern inventions will be lost. Next in 
importance to sensible planning, the main factors which 
have lightened the labours of the housewife are up-to- 
date heating and cooking arrangements and the effec- 
tive solution of the hot-water problem. The object of my 
paper is to discuss more particularly the question of how 
far the use of gas meets these needs, and how it may best 
be applied. 

RECONDITIONING Otp Houses. 
Perhaps the most useful way of opening this question will 
be to say a few words on the reconditioning of old houses. 
The problem in this case is a double one; to modernize the 
house at the lowest cost and without affecting the harmony 
of existing appointments. It involves, therefore, the most 
careful planning to keep down the expense of plumbing and 
fitting, and co-operation between the architect and the 
gas undertaking. 
In touching on the question of labour-saving I have tried 
to put forward the housewife’s point of view, and it would 
be well to consider first the modernizing of the kitchen. 
There is no sacrifice of beauty in the dismantling of a rela- 
tively inefficient and dirt-creating coal-range. (Even the 
idea that such ranges were economical has been changed 
by the report of the Building Materials Research Commit- 
tee.) It is a sound practice, before the installation of a 
gas cooker in its place, to tile the recess formerly occu- 
pied by the range. If this cooker is enamelled, like many 
have seen, it is much easier to keep clean. 
_ In the refitting of old houses with an eye to labour-sav- 
ing, perhaps the most important point is that of water- 
eating. Kach old house, of course, must receive indi- 
vidual treatment, for each presents a special and individual 
problem. But in my experience the installation of a coke- 
be vata ee takes up little space in a kitchen and can 

us e cremation of refuse, is very often the most 
satisfactory solution to this problem of water-heating pro- 
vided labour is available. 


In the first place, the coke boiler provides constant hot 
water for bathrooms. In the larger houses of to-day it is 
the custom to fit lavatory basins in every bedroom. This 
may not always be convenient in an old house; and plumb- 
ing costs may be kept down if a well fitted bathroom is 
provided on each floor instead of a basin in each room. A 
further advantage of the coke boiler is that it may serve 
a radiator for warming some bleak corner of an old house, 
though it is of course not economical to take off several 
radiators from the domestic supply boiler. Where com- 
plete central heating by radiators is desired two separate 
coke boilers are more economical. 

In my own house in London I have done something which 
I believe is highly improper, for, with a coke boiler in the 
basement to which is attached a little gas boiler for boost- 
ing up the system in the early morning when many baths 
are being taken, I obtain the central heating and domestic 
hot water supplies from the one system. The system has 
worked fairly well, but, of course, the furring from the 
pipes round the boilers has to be occasionally attended 
to. Had I acted according to modern engineering practice 
I should not have incurred this trouble and expense. 

Where labour and possibly space also have to be con- 
sidered then the modern gas water heating system though 
dearer in fuel costs may prove far more truly economical 
in the long run. I would point out that immense strides 
have been made of late years in the design and duty of 
gas water heaters. Therefore, before making any final 
decision between smokeless, solid, or gaseous fuel when 
modernizing a house in this respect, careful estimates 
should be sought from the viewpoint of both initial and 
running cost. It is not enough to compare first costs only 
or the housewife on whom the chief worry will eventually 
fall may be ill-served in actual practice. 

** Pertop ”’ Frres AND OTHERS. 

The advantages of the gas fire as a factor in labour-sav- 
ing are obvious enough—its freedom from smoke and dirt, 
and the elimination of the need for constant attention, for 
storing and drawing coals, and for clearing ashes. But 
until a few years ago many people who lived in old houses 
felt that the introduction of a gas fire into their carefully 
planned rooms would be little short of a desecration. Per- 
haps their judgment was warped by memories of the self- 
contained type of gas fire of twenty years ago, which was 
often repulsively ugly. Since that time the manufacturers 
of gas fires have devoted their ingenuity to the production 
of fires which would fit in with any style of decoration. 
Nowadays there is a suitable gas fire for every size and 
design of coal fireplace. In all the main rooms of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects in Conduit Street gas 
fires have been installed in perfect harmony with the 
original settings. At the headquarters of the Archi- 
tectural Association in Bedford Square gas fires have 
been fixed in place of the existing coal grates. For pri- 
vate houses there are fires designed to match any scheme 
of “‘ period ’’ decoration or of none. Thus, in a room of 
the Adam Period, a fire in oxidized silver finish or in pew- 
ter may be introduced; in a Jacobean room the gas fire 
may be finished in antique brass, while there are fires de- 
signed by architects in co-operation with gas specialists 
which will fit in harmoniously with any period of archi- 
tecture old or new without pretending to be ‘“‘ period ”’ 
and yet without disharmony in a period room. 

And here we come to an important point. I do not, 
myself, consider there is any virtue in having Jacobean 
or Adam ornament in a gas fire, even if it is to go into 
a period design of fireplace. A gas fire is a modern thing 
and should not pretend that it existed to warm the Stuarts, 
or to comfort our Georgian ancestors, any more than we 
should affect their manners or their clothes. The best 
fires are the plainest in design, and they are suitable in 
any setting. 


NEw AND SPECIALLY DesiGNep Houses. 


The whole fuel problem is much simpler when we come 
to the consideration of new and specially designed houses. 
Gas in the past was too often a second thought, and 
suffered from all the disadvantages that follow when a 
problem is not logically examined from the beginning. Gas 
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fittings nowadays must be regarded, not as mere adjuncts 
to a house, but as part of the primal scheme of a house. 

In the piping of new houses much depends on the co- 
operation of gas undertakings and architects. In the old 
days when gas was used mainly for lighting, it was a 
simple matter for the architect to refer to a Quantities 
Handbook. But gas has been put to so many other uses 
in modern houses that I must emphasize the necessity for 
co-operation, especially in carcassing. And I must empha- 
size the fact that carcassing must begin on the plans. It 
is too late for efficiency when walls are up or even when 
foundations are laid. And service pipes must be not only 
rightly placed but sufficient in capacity. 


FLUEs. 


Gas fire flues are much simpler and cheaper than flues 
for coal fires. They can be constructed within the thick- 
ness of the wall, either in brickwork or cast concrete blocks 
which are much favoured in housing schemes. The risk of 
downdraught with a gas fire flue is negligible; for it is so 
small in area that it cannot contain a large volume of cold 
air, and an ascending movement of air is obtained as soon 
as the gas fire is lighted. 

The fitting of geyser flues is important. The purpose of 
a geyser is to heat a large volume of water in a few 
minutes; and as when it is in use the gas consumption per 
minute is therefore very high, proper ventilation is essen- 
tial. No geyser should be fixed without a modern baffler 
in its flue. 


THE Mopern KITCHEN. 


Space-saving and labour-saving are twin considerations 
in the fitting of a modern kitchen; and the position of each 
domestic appliance must be well thought out when the 
piping system is planned. The cooker, for instance, should 
not be in a direct line of draught and a window light 
should fall on it. Where the latter is for any reason not 
possible a good gaslight should be fixed where it will give 
the cook the equivalent of daylight while cooking. When 
it is not provided with a stand, like the compact raised 
cooker, it should be set on a concrete base stone. It is 
wise to have a control cock fitted to the cooker supply 
pipe. When complete gas installation is included in the 
scheme of a house it is possible to plan the kitchen so that 
a gas-operated refrigerator and an incinerator may be dis- 
posed in line with the cooker and without loss of space. 


Gas Fires 1N MopeEeRN SETTINGS. 


Here I must touch on the subject of the gas fires built 
into specially designed houses. The late Sir Lawrence 
Weaver dealt exhaustively with this aspect of my theme, 
and I shall refer to it very briefly. 

In most private rooms in England, as Dr. Johnson said 
when he blamed the Whigs for the architectural deficiencies 
of his time, the fireplace is the focal point. Our climate 
makes us dependent on fires, and we should make it our 
business to see that they are beautifully set. And here 
let me emphasize the economic truth that you need not 
for ‘‘ beautifully ’’ read ‘‘ expensively.”’ 

Now there is an obvious and radical difference between 
the settings which coal fires must have and the settings 
that gas fires should have. The coal fire demands a basket 
of fireclay or iron grating, associated with some method 
of achieving a draught for a mass of combustible material 
which leaves waste products in the way of ash. The whole 
must be so arranged that when burning material falls out 
of the basket it falls on an incombustible hearth. The 
sides and surrounding parts must be so impervious to fire 
that there is no risk of the house being burned down in- 
stead of merely warmed. But with gas fires there is no 
burning material to fall on the hearth and no dissipated 
heat to require the protection of chimney breasts. There 
is nothing needing disposal but burnt gases, which are 
carried up a flue far smaller and far simpler than is needed 
for a coal-fire. There is therefore no reason in the world 
why gas fires should be made in imitation of coal fires. 
They are modern things, and they demand modern treat- 
ment. There is no end, as Sir Lawrence Weaver has 
shown, to the designs which can be made for them. 

I will mention here only one among many examples of 
how architects with a sense of enterprise and fitness have 
treated this modern method of heating. In a lofty music 
room in St. John’s Wood the gas fire, without hearth or 
mantelpiece, is set 10 in. above the ground in a surround 
of Lap, an artificial stone of blue with splashes of silver. 
The fire is fitted with bronze doors which can be closed in 
summer weather, and is supplemented at the corners of the 
big room by radiators behind grilles. A fresh aesthetic 
effect is obtained. ‘‘ The treatment reveals gas for what 
it is; a volatile substance presenting a square of radiant 
heating surface in a manner which is at once attractive, 
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logical, and efficient ’’— in short a miniature 
** sun ”’ set in an earth built surface. 


ientifie 


Gas AND TOWN PLANNING. 


So far, in an attempt to treat my subject com» rehep. 
sively, I have dealt with the problems of the large house, 
I now come to the consideration of a developmen: which 
affects the whole community—the post-war developinent oj 
town planning to meet the housing shortage, the neds of 
industry, and the demands of the working classes for , 
higher standard of living. 

I am told that in practically every housing scheme, fron 
Glasgow to Bournemouth, the great majority of the houses’ 
have been piped for gas cookers, wash-boilers, aad gas 
fires, and in many cases with obvious economy for lighting 
as well. This result is the outcome of fruitful co-operation 
between public authorities, architects, and the Gas Indus. 
try with a view to the reduction of domestic drudgery and 
the provision of proper heating and ventilation and im. 
proved facilities for cooking in small houses. 

The Ministry of Health, in its memoranda on the hous- 
ing question, has emphasized the fact, which every archi- 
tect must recognize, that ‘‘ habits are changing to-day 
with unusual rapidity.””’ The readiest instance of this 
change in habits is the insistent demand for better cooking 
arrangements, a demand which almost every local 
authority has met by the substitution of efficient gas 
cookers for the old-fashioned coal range. But there js 
another example of this change which is of even more 
interest to architects, and that is the suggestion that more 
rooms are required even in the smallest of the new houses, 
An extra parlour, for example, or a third bedroom “ which 
when provided with a fire may serve such a purpose when 
it is not required as a sleeping room.’’ The Ministry, in 
fact, as a result of its investigations, suggested such an 
interchange of uses as is common in America. Now to 
carry out those suggestions it was obvious that a flexible 
system of house heating must be applied, so that warmth 
should be available as and where it was needed; and | 
think it is largely for that reason, in addition to their 
virtues of economy and cleanliness, that gas fires have 
been installed so extensively not only in the living rooms 
but also in the bedrooms of the houses built under modern 
schemes. 


A New STANDARD OF Livinc: From Knossos 0 


DAGENHAM. 


It is a strange commentary on the fluctuations of civili- 
zation that we are only now extending to all classes of the 
community the facilities for good living which were en- 
joyed by the wealthier Cretan nearly three thousand years 
ago. The palace of King Minos at Knossos, brought to 
light by the work of modern excavators, was found to be 
complete with bath, dressing-room, and plumbing. It is 
a long stride in time and space from Knossos to Dagenham; 
but we have realized at last the fact that baths and hot 
water are no longer a luxury but a positive necessity in 
the smallest house. There is a rapidly growing tendency 
to solve the hot-water problem in housing schemes by the 
installation of gas water-heaters combined with hot water 
storage tanks. This radical method is perfectly economi- 
cal, for a thermostat is provided which automatically re- 
duces the gas consumption when sufficient water is heated. 

In this connection I may mention the very general and 
wise practice of fixing gas wash-coppers in kitchens or in 
adjoining sculleries in houses which have been scientifically 
planned for the use of gas. 


A New Note In ARCHITECTURE. 


It is actually cheaper to build a house designed for the 
reception of modern fuel than to build a house of the 
old type in which solid fuel was used exclusively. 

Two architects working on similar schemes made inde- 
pendent estimates of the saving effected by the application 
of gas. One estimated a gross saving of £45 for each cot- 
tage of four rooms, against which he put £15 for the 
provision and fixing of the necessary gas appliances. The 
other estimated the gross saving at £42. 

For it must be remembered that the introduction of gas 
ab initio implies the elimination of chimney breasts and 
stacks necessary to carry away the smoke-laden air through 
the flues. It means a saving on the trimmings in roofs 
and floors; on chimney flashings; on costs in grates and 
mantels; and on labour in skirtings and cornices. 


ARCHITECTS AND THE SMOKE CURSE. 


There is one further aspect in which the application of 
modern fuel to the new housing estates is of intense inter- 
est to every architect. The housing manual of the Minis- 
try of Health contains a sentence that will bear frequent 
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repetition: ‘* The importance of diminishing, and as soon 
as possible abolishing, the production of smoke from dwel- 
ling houses everywhere, but especially in large urban areas, 
can hardly be exaggerated.”’ It is the tarry smoke from 
domestic fireplaces where raw coal is burnt. that defaces 
our great buildings and runs the public works authorities 
into vast sums for maintenance every year. In one year 
alone it was calculated that the soot and acid in the Lon- 
don air involved the country in an expenditure of about a 
million pounds for the repair work that was necessary 
on Government buildings alone. The noxious smoke from 
coal fires damages permanent structures of every kind. 
It corrodes cast-iron fittings such as rainwater pipes, 
gutters, and soil pipes. Slate and tile roofing, zinc gutters, 
paint work, and masonry all deteriorate in a soot-laden 
atmosphere. 
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Many people, perhaps most people in this country, are 
hardily indifferent to the claims of fine architecture, mainly 
because they have long been inured to ugliness in their 
own dwellings. We can hardly wonder that in the past 
efforts to dispel the smoke pall from our towns by an 
appeal to the citizens’ sense of beauty and hygiene have 
met with little success. But times are changing. Indis- 
putable figures have shown that the lightening of the soot- 
fall in our great towns has coincided with the increasing 
use of smokeless fuel in the house. The demand for more 
comfortable homes brings with it a pride in the appearance 
of those homes, and an unwillingness that they should be 
blotched and scarred by the smoke of cities. When it is 
generally realized that smokeless fuel in its gaseous form 
is also the most convenient and economical, we shall have 
won the victory over the curse of smoke. 





Extracts from the Twentieth Annual Report of the 
General Committee 


Examination of the figures in the accounts for the finan- 
cial year ended March 31 last shows a satisfactory increase 
on the income side, amounting to £4600, as compared with 
the previous twelve months. It is satisfactory to note that 
the number of undertakings subscribing to the joint 
national finance of the Industry on the basis of 7s. 6d. 
per million c.ft. continues to increase. a2 

The subscriptions of 1s. 6d. per million for additional 
publicity over and above the “ normal ”’ 6s. per million 
amounted to approximately £10,000. In the last financial 
year this figure increased to £12,700, and it is hoped that a 
still larger number of undertakings will in the future co- 
operate in this voluntary augmentation of the amount 
available for national publicity and propaganda. The 
other two items on the income side of the accounts which 
show a variation concern the subscriptions ‘“‘ Direct from 
Gas Undertakings ’’ and “‘ subscriptions from the Society 
of British Gas Industries.” In the case of the former a 
decrease of £400 is shown mainly because in the previous 
year arrears in payments were brought into account, and 
the increase of £500 in the case of the Society of British 
Gas Industries represents that Society’s special contribu- 
tion towards the cost of the British Gas Industry Informa- 
tion Bureau at the British Industries Fair, Birmingham, in 
February, 1931. 

The items on the expenditure side are normal, but nearly 
£4000 more has been spent upon publicity than in the pre- 
vious year and approximately £450 more upon exhibitions. 
It is satisfactory to note that during the last financial year 
increased use has been made of the Association’s ‘‘ local ”’ 
publicity material. The growth in the sales of publicity 
material amounted to approximately £1800. 

After allowing for all expenditure a balance of 15s. 10d. 
of income over expenditure has been carried forward. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


Owing to a number of amalgamations which have been 
effected during the year, the actual number of subscribers 
to the Association has been reduced to 880 at March 31 
last, but this does not affect the proportion of the Industry 
(reckoned on the basis of annual make) which is contribut- 
ing at the present time. This still stands at the good but 
not sufficient figure of 96 p.ct. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING FOR GAS SALESMEN. 


The Association believes that the scheme of education and 
training for gas salesmen will be of both immediate and 
lasting benefit to the Industry. The scheme, thoroughly 
practical in its construction and application, is one which 
cannot fail to raise the capacity of the sales staff to retain 
and inerease existing goodwill and to obtain new business. 
[he scheme met with a favourable reception in all parts 


of the country, and in the early part of June last, when 
approximately 1000 students had been enrolled, the 
Domestic Gas Salesmanship Course was actually started. 

Not the least gratifying evidence received by the Asso- 
ciation as to the practical value of the scheme is the testi- 
mony that improved selling ability represented by in- 
creased sales has already been clearly demonstrated by 
students in the earliest stages of the Course. 

The General Committee commend the scheme to the 
serious consideration of every gas undertaking, believing 
that in it exists a means whereby the sales of gas and gas 
appliances can be increased materially and the stability of 
the Gas Industry be ensured and strengthened. They be- 
lieve that in the adoption of this scheme the Industry has 
given a valuable lead to the industries of this country 
generally, whose need of improved marketing power was 
never more clear than to-day. 


Honours TO MEMBERS. 


The Association place on record their cordial congratu- 
lations to Sir Henry Wade Deacon, J.P., of Liverpool, and 
Alderman Sir James Ferguson Bell, J.P., upon whom the 
honour of Knighthood has been conferred by H.M. the 
King. 

Vicr-PRESIDENTS. 


The following have been added to the list of Vice-Presi- 
dents of the Association during the year: 
Councillor A. Millwood (Salford). 
Alderman Sir Thomas Rowbotham, J.P. (Stockport). 
Councillor R. Chance, J.P., B.A. (Carlisle). 
Councillor Geoffrey H. Kitson (Leeds). 
Councillor J. P. Younger (Alloa). 


OBITUARY. 


During the past year the Association has lost several 
good friends and supporters. Prominent among these were 
Alderman F. S. Phillips (Salford), the ‘‘ Grand Old Man ’’ 
of the Association, who had much to do with its formation, 
and to the last was one of its staunchest supporters. His 
wise counsel and business acumen are much missed. An- 
other good friend was Alderman Stanley Hayward, J.P., 
who, as Chairman of the Reading Gas Company, took a 
keen interest in the work of the Association ahd for 
many years past had attended the Annual Conferences. 


Tue Next PRESIDENT. 


The Committee have the pleasure to report that Coun- 
cillor Geoffrey H. Kitson, Chairman of the City of Leeds 
Gas Committee, has consented to be nominated for election 
as President for the year 1931-32. 


PPPS DEK — 
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By Dr. L. MEREDITH DAVIES, M.A., M.D., B.Ch., D.P.H., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 


Of all the problems of public health, few have merited 
or received more attention from medical research workers 
in this country than the question of fuel energy for heat- 
ing and lighting in its relation to health. What are the 
qualities which the medical man demands from a modern 
fuel? 

I think that no doctor to-day who has studied the in- 
cidence of respiratory and other diseases in smoke-polluted 
areas will disagree with me when I say that in the in- 
terests of the whole community it is desirable to have a 
smokeless fuel in private houses as well as in manufac- 
tories. It is essential, in the second place, that such a 
modern fuel, while it is cheap enough to be used by all 
classes, should also be so clean, efficient, and reliable in use 
as to eliminate the drudgery and fatigue caused by anti- 
guated methods of heating and cooking. 

Further, it must satisfy modern standards of hygiene, 
comfort, and ventilation in the vital matter of room heat- 
ing, which has been the subject of much recent investi- 
gation by distinguished medical authorities, and which I 
propose to deal with at length. 

It must satisfy modern standards of cleanliness by 
making easy the provision of good supplies of hot water. 
And finally it should be so various in its applications that 
it can be used for the preservation of food in a pure state 
by refrigeration, and for the disposal of refuse by proper 
incineration. 

It is my purpose in this paper to consider how far the 
use of gas meets these demands, and incidentally to touch 
on the question of lighting in relation to health. 

The importance of the Gas Industry to the health of 
the nation does not lie in the fact that its bye-products are 
the raw materials for a large proportion of the medicines 
we use, but rather in that it enables us to use coal, our 
only important source of fuel, in such a way as to make 
our conditions of living as healthy as possible. 

Gas is free from all the disadvantages of coal. It is 
smokeless, for all the smoke forming constituents of coal 
Lave been converted at the gas-works into valuable bye- 
products; it is absolutely clean; it necessitates no manual 
labour in home or factory; and it is thermally efficient, 
thus allowing the atmosphere to be kept cool and fresh. 

Errect or Gas ON Our STANDARD OF LIVING, 

I shall now deal more specifically with the many ways 
in which gas is improving our standard of living. Let us 
consider first of all the common causes of fatigue. Gas 
does away with the necessity for carrying fuel and ashes; 
and by its cleanliness it abolishes much of the need for 
hard scrubbing, polishing, and dusting. But another im- 
portant cause of fatigue, which has figured prominently 
in recent research, is the amount of walking about, bend- 
ing down, and stretching up which has to be done in a 
badly laid-out kitchen. By scientific planning household 
work can actually be made a beneficial exercise for both 
body and mind. By reason of the compact nature of a 
gas burner it is simple to design gas appliances which will 
fit into a small space and which can be arranged in the 
most convenient manner possible. Examples of this are 
the elevated cooker, the refrigerator built in at any con- 
venient height, gas lighting switches, and automatic water 
heaters which need no attention at all. Again a coal range 
and a larder must necessarily be far apart, but a refrigera- 
tor and a gas cooker may be next to one another, thus 
saving in the aggregate miles of walking during a year’s 
cooking. 

Two other causes of physical fatigue are bad lighting 
and an unpleasant atmosphere. Here again gas can help, 
since gas light, owing especially to its high efficiency in 
the green part of the spectrum, is a soft and pleasant 
light to work by. Where gas is used, too, the atmosphere 
does not get hot and dusty, because gas appliances are 
easily isolated and make no dust, while a gas fire and flue 
have a positive ventilating effect. 


VENTILATION AND HEALTH. 


Apart from mere considerations of warmth, comfort in- 
doors depends just as much on ventilation, a subject which 
in the past has often been badly misunderstood. In close, 


crowded rooms, the discomfort caused is due primarily 
not to the composition of the atmosphere, but to its 
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physical state. In ordinary circumstances the conceutra- 
tion of carbon dioxide is never sufficient to act as a poison, 
and the oxygen in the air is never sufficiently reduced to 
have the least physiological effect. 

The air in a room should be cool, and moving, ani the 
only way to keep it so in a confined space is to change it 
frequently—that is to say, to ventilate the room. In this 

way cool fresh air is brought in from outside and warmed 
just sufficiently by contact with the warm room. Even if 
this air was saturated with moisture outside it will still 
be capable of taking up a large amount of moisture when 
it has been raised to room temperature and, in the lungs, 
to body temperature. 

It can be seen then that an ordinary thermometer, which 
will only measure air temperature, is of little use in com- 
paring the ‘“‘ warmth comfort”? of buildings. It is not 
really heat or cold that matters, but ‘‘ rate of cooling,” 
which must suffice to prevent any stagnation of loss of 
body heat, and maintain a feeling of freshness. For this 
reason Sir Leonard Hill has invented the ‘* Katather- 
mometer,’’ which, unlike a thermometer, measures not 
absolute temperature, but rate of heat loss of a surface 
al body temperature. 


Some MetHops COMPARED. 


Having considered the requirements, we must study the 
various means of fulfilling them. Some systems depend 
mainly on radiant heat and some mainly on convected 
heat. Examples of radiant heaters are: The open coal 
fire, which converts between 17 and 25 p.ct. of the energy 
of the coal into radiant heat and a further 5 p.ct. or so 
into useful convected heat; the open gas coke or low-tem- 
perature coke fire, which gives up to 28 p.ct. of radiant 
heat; the gas fire, giving a radiant efficiency of 45 to 
55 p. ‘et. (on the net calorific value of the gas); the electric 
fire, with a radiant efficiency of about 70 p.ct. or, in cer- 
tain cases, with very highly polished reflectors, 80 p.ct.; 
and low-temperature radiant heaters heated by hot water, 
individual gas burners, or electricity. Examples of air 
heating systems are the old-fashioned closed stove; the 
modern anthracite or closed coke stove; the ordinary cen- 
tral heating system using hot water or steam and so-called 
‘ radiators;’’ electric tubular heaters; various systems 
such as the Plenum, in which cleansed hot air is circu- 
lated through the building; and a new system in which 
flat-flame gas burners are used to draw in air from outside 
on the injector principle, warm it, and discharge it into 
the room. 

To produce ideal conditions, which approximate to a 
spring or autumn day, with the sun shining and a fresh 
cool breeze blowing, radiant heat is necessary, and it will 
also generally be necessary to heat the air slightly to 
bring it up to the required temperature of about 55° Fahr. 
Naturally radiant heat is converted to some pn into 
convected heat when the walls and furniture become heated. 
Therefore a source of radiant heat such as a fire is cap- 
able of fulfilling all the necessary conditions if the occu- 
pants of the room can sit at the right distance from it. If, 
however, the air temperature has to be raised consider- 
ably, some form of central heating system will be the most 
economical method. In the ideal installation, then, there 
will be automatically controlled central heating to keep 
the air temperature correct all over the building and some 
source of radiant heat and some form of ventilating sys- 
tem in every room occupied for any length of time. In our 
temperate climate, however, in the ordinary living room 
the source of radiant heat will generally be sufficient to 

maintain an equable air temperature. 


Gas For Heattuy HeEatinc. 


Let us now see how gas will fulfil the required condi- 
tions. The gas fire with its lower fuel cost and its high 
radiant efficiency is one of the most economical of the con- 
venient sources of radiant heat. Moreover, it has the 
added advantage that, in conjunction with a flue, it forms 
an excellent ventilating system. Normally a gas fire will 
have the effect of changing the air in a room three or four 
times in an hour, and this is quite sufficient for all normal 
requirements and yet does not cause air currents rap:d 
enough to make the room draughty. The advantages of 
a gas fire over a coal fire, which will both give radiant 
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heat and ventilate, are obvious, for coal is inseparable 
from dirt, smoke, and unproductive hard work. The open 
coke fixe from the point of view of health and convenience 
is intermediate between the gas and the coal fire. It can 
be lighted by gas, entails less work than coal, and is smoke- 
less. It is therefore the most suitable type for those who 
prefer to use solid fuel, and it is better than a coal fire in 
that it makes no smoke or soot. Sir Leonard Hill has re- 
cently pointed out the advantage of sources of energy 
which give more of the short infra red rays which penetrate 
the skin well, in contrast to the longer dark heat rays 
which do not penetrate and produce a stuffy feeling. The 
gas fire can, and is being developed to, give more of the 
short rays than the ordinary dull red electric fire gives. 


Panet HEATING. 


As the cheapest source of clean, convenient, controllable 
heat, gas is naturally used to a large extent for panel 
heaters and heaters of the panel type as well as for open 
fires. In somé cases each panel has a separate burner and 
the products of combustion are removed through a special 
duct by a fan; more generally, however, a system of hot 
water pipes embedded in plaster or cast iron is used. The 
great advantage of panel heating is that it has the econo- 
mic advantages of ordinary central heating while it gives 
out the necessary amount of radiant heat all over the room. 
Panel heaters can be fixed to the ceiling, walls, or floor, 
and can be made quite invisible, or can be disguised as 
timber panels, skirting boards, or dados. Those in the 
ceiling give the largest percentage of radiant heat, but 
even those in the walls give out about 60 p.ct. of their heat 
as radiant heat, when run at about 100° Fahr. The ob- 
vious argument of the uninstructed against ceiling heaters 
is that they give rise to hot heads and cold feet. Actually, 
however, on account of reflection from walls and furniture 
the heating is remarkably even and the air temperature is 
practically constant except for a few inches from the 
ceiling. 

Under ideal conditions every heating installation would 
provide radiant heat and maintain the air at a suitable 
temperature. However, it is often economically impos- 
sible to do both, and in many buildings central heating 
with so-called ‘‘ radiators ’"—which, of course, are really 
“‘ convectors ’’—is the only system installed. Air heating 
systems of all kinds are a satisfactory second best if they 
are combined with some form of adequate ventilation and 
if they are properly controlled. Sixty-five degrees Fahren- 
heit is a suitable air temperature if no radiant heat is 
available, and if this temperature is much exceeeded the 
conditions immediately become unhealthy. The ease with 
which a gas central heating boiler can be controlled by 
an air thermostat makes gas eminently suitable as a fuel, 
and I am glad to see that its use for this purpose is in- 
creasing steadily. 

It is a matter of satisfaction to the medical profession 
to observe that architects are giving more and more at- 
tention to the science and art of heating and ventilation, 
to the great advantage of the health of the people. 


Gas LIGHTING. 


Although the question of gas lighting in relation to 
health has been carefully studied, there seems to be a great 
number of erroneous ideas about it still current. Though 
most people realize that gas light is less tiring to the eyes 
than any other artificial illuminant, they are apt to be 
inisled by the bogeys of ‘‘ fumes ” and blackened ceilings. 

‘Fumes ”’ is a sinister word, but when it is realized that 
in this case ‘‘ fumes ’’ means no more than carbon dioxide 
and water vapour, the morbid significance of the word 
disappears. 

Kideal’s experiments show that two average men breathe 
out more carbon dioxide and give out more water vapour 
in breath and sweat than does a 50-c.p. gas lamp. And 
the products of combustion from the lamp contain no bac- 
teria, while human exhalations may contain these. Indeed 
the reason why factory regulations contain provisions to 
limit the concentration of carbon dioxide in the air is not 
that the carbon dioxide itself is harmful, but that it is a 
measure of human exhalation and therefore of bacteria in 
the atmosphere—a kind of ‘‘ meter ”’ for impurities in fact. 

Black marks appear on plaster above hot water pipes 
anc d no one imagines that a hot water pipe gives off any 
‘ fumes.”? The black mark is actually caused by the dust 
in the current of heated air which rises from the source of 
hest, and which to some extent penetrates the plaster of 
the wall and ceiling, leaving the dust on the surface of 
the plaster. The heat produced by a gas lamp, far from 
be'ng in any way harmful, promotes ventilation by setting 
air currents, and also sterilizes all the air passing 

rough the burner. In winter, when lights are kept burn- 
in for a long time, the extra heat i is of definite assistance 
in warming the room. 
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Cooxine. 


On the question of cooking, let me quote the words of 
the late Sir Frederick Mott, the world-famous brain and 
nerve specialist, who said: 


The psychology of cooking demands that food should not only 
be wholesome but appetizing. . . . The smell, or even the 
sight, of appetizing food has been shown, moreover, not only 
to make the mouth water in anticipation, but also to make the 
gastric juice flow. Fear, worry, and anxiety stop the flow of 
this appetite ‘juice, and without the strong stimulus of the 
savoury smell of the cooked food, the mentally tired man would 
Lad little or no desire for his meal after a long day at his 
wor 


The simplicity and ease with which meals can be pre- 
pared with the aid of a gas cooker has made it possible 
for the busy single-handed housewife to provide nourish- 
ing and appetizing meals for her family with a minimum 
of labour and worry. 

The best argument for gas cooking is its universal adop- 
tion throdghout the country from the biggest hotels and 
restaurants to the humblest houses. Its simplicity, cleanli- 
ness, speed, and economy have all contributed to bring it 
to this enviable position, where, I think you will agree, 
it is likely to remain. 


Water Heartinc. 


Cleanliness, both personal and household, is essential to 
health, and the one thing essential for cleanliness is plenty 
of hot water. It is not generally realized how important 
is the action of sweating to the system. Sweating both 
removes waste products from the blood, and, by evapora- 
tion, assists in regulating the temperature of the body. 
If, however, the pores of the skin are dirty and clogged up 
with dried perspiration, surface scales, dust, and bacteria, 
the skin cannot function properly. Therefore the skin 
must be kept scrupulously clean with plenty of soap and 
hot water. A cold bath is invigorating, but has not the 
same cleansing effect as a hot one. It is particularly im- 
portant that children, who run about and perspire freely, 
should be taught to wash themselves often and carefully. 

Just as plenty of hot water is needed for personal cleanli- 
ness so also is it needed for.washing crockery and clothes 
and for scrubbing floors. Dirt will always harbour germs, 
and hot water is the best antidote to dirt. 

The public water supply in this country is the best in 
the world, and given a chance there is no reason why the 
Gas Industry should not make the hot water supply the 
best in the world. Of late years enormous strides have 
been made in gas water heaters of all kinds, and-it is now 
possible to have a completely automatic gas hot water sys- 
tem which needs no attention and which will provide hot 
water all over the house. This is the ideal we should all 
aim at, and when we achieve it we shall be a healthier 
nation ‘altogether. 


REFRIGERATION. 


So much for the question of lighting, cooking, room 
heating, and water heating. I wish now to indicate very 
briefly two further ways in which gas has been put to the 
service of public health—namely, by the production of re- 
frigerators and incinerators. By producing the cheapest 
automatic refrigerator on the market the Gas Industry has 
performed a great service for public health. Before re- 
frigeration was commercially possible, chemical preserva- 
tives such as boric acid, nitrous acid, sulphurous acid, 
benzoic acid, salicylic acid, and their salts, and formalde- 
hyde had to be added to perishable foods to keep them 
fresh. But, while having a toxic effect on microbes, these 
chemicals unfortunately tended also to retard digestion 
and to accumulate in the body, thereby throwing consider- 
able strain on kidneys and excretory organs, and fre- 
quently in course of time causing definite illness. In 1927 
therefore their use, except in some few special cases, was 
made illegal by the Food Preservation Act. 

The domestic refrigerator is a simpler and far more 
effective method of keeping food pure than chemicals ever 
were; and the Gas Industry in encouraging its use will not 
only do ‘itself a service by building up a profitable new 
load, but will undoubtedly be doing a great public service. 
For not only does the refrigerator preserve food (and keep 
it more appetizing) but it is a good weapon against the 
house-fly—one of the most harmful carriers of disease we 
know. The refrigerator is undoubtedly the larder of the 
future for the home, and the storeroom of the future for 
the purveyor of perishable foods. 


INCINERATION. 


Our other powerful weapon against the house-fly is the 
domestic incinerator. The present-day dustbin with its 
complement of rotting garbage is the ideal breeding ground 
for flies and other insect pests, and if we can do away with 
it we shall have gone a long way towards getting rid alto- 
gether of these enemies to health. Then, again, the very 
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possibility of the contents of the dustbin being blown about 
in or near the larder or kitchen should be enough to dis- 


courage its use. From the purely economic standpoint, 
too, any reduction in the quantity of refuse to be disposed 
of means a welcome reduction in the rates. For instance, 
it has been estimated that if each house in Birmingham 
put 1 lb. a day less into its dustbin, the annual saving 
to the rates in that city would be £30,000. It will not be 
difficult on a population and rateable value basis to figure 
ont the saving for any other city. 

If a coke boiler is not available all combustible rubbish 
should be immediately burnt in a gas incinerator. This 
is a small appliance which takes up hardly any room, is 
cheap to buy and cheap to run Yet it is not nearly so 
widely used as it should be in the interests of public health 
and economy. 


Gas IN THE Facrory. 


The work of keeping a factory healthy depends on the 
same fundamental principles as those for keeping a house- 
hold healthy, but in the case of a factory, where every- 
thing is on a larger scale, more complicated appliances 
may be used with advantage, and there is naturally more 
scope for organization. 

Let us first consider cooking. Good meals are just as 
important during working hours as after them, and every 
employer should aim to give his employees the advantage 
of purchasing a simple and wholesome midday meal as 
cheaply as possible in a comfortable canteen. The works 
canteen is the working man’s club. 

To make a canteen practical and profitable all round the 
employer must have a fuel which is clean and economical 
and which will cook quickly and accurately in as small a 
space as possible. Gas is ideal for large-scale cooking. It 
is very simple to control, so that the cooks spend their time 
in cooking instead of stoking. Gas appliances take up very 
little room and need no fuel storage. They are, moreover, 
thoroughly clean, economical, and reliable. The refrigera- 
tor is here, as in the private dwelling, the modern com- 
plement to the gas cooker. 
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Next comes the question of hot water. Cleanliness js 
just as necessary for the factory worker as for anyone else, 
Even if he cannot be clean while he is actually at his job 
he should have proper facilities for washing before ineals 
and before going home at night. He will thus not only 
be healthier but have greater self-respect. 

Absolute cleanliness is doubly important, too, as an item 
in factory plant and equipment where food or drugs of any 
kind are made or handled. Hot water is essentia! for 
washing all kinds of factory utensils, and in many cases 
steam for sterilizing them. In the actual manufacture of 
foods, in sugar boiling, bread baking, coffee roasting, meat, 
fruit and vegetable canning, the cleanliness and economy of 
gas bring it to the forefront as a suitable fuel. Hot water 
is also obviously essential in the dental and first-aid clinics, 
and in the sports pavilions where these are provided, as 
they are in the best modern works. 


CLeaAN Arr AND HEALTH. 


The Smoke Abatement Campaign is one in which all 
medical men must be interested. A recent investigation in 
London showed that during a period of ten years the winter 
fogs were halved and the winter sunshine doubled. In 
that same period the use of gas appliances was roughly 
doubled. As the domestic chimney is the worst offender 
it is clear that here again the Gas Industry is forwarding 
the best interests of the public health. I will not go 
further into this aspect of your work because smoke abate- 
ment has been so exhaustively dealt with at previous con- 
ferences by Sir Henry Gauvain, Dr. Saleeby, Dr. Veitch 
Clarke, and others. I will only add my tribute to theirs by 
saying that this is one of the most notable services that 
you have rendered to the campaign for national health. 

The prosperity of your Industry, in fact, is inseparably 
bound up with the well-being of the nation; and it must be 
a gratifying reflection that every time you expand your 
business by increasing the sale of gas you are doing a great 
civic work by furthering the interests of public health in 
this country. 








Gas as a Source of Radiant Energy for Treatment 


of Disease 
By Sir LEONARD HILL, M.B., LL.D., F.R.S., 


Supervisor of the London Light and Electrical Clinic. 


Of the ultra-violet rays of sunlight those of shortest 
wave length are screened off by smoke pollution in cities; 
the short rays are naturally very weak in the winter 
months when the sun is low in the heavens. The short 
rays have very little power of penetrating the skin. About 
23 p.ct. of the rays of the ultra-violet spectrum at 3100 
penetrate the horny layer of the epidermis, about 8 p.ct. at 
3000 and only about 1 p.ct. at 2900 to 2500 A.U. Such 
rays as penetrate are absorbed by and act on the living 
cells of the epidermis, and the most superficial capillaries 
beneath them, and so provoke sun-burn. The inflamma- 
tion set up by this reaction, if not excessive, improves the 
general health, and helps to cure wounds, boils, tubercular 
infection of the skin and glands, &c. One specific action 
of these short rays is to produce Vitamin D out of the non- 
saponifiable part of the fatty material in the living cells of 
the epidermis. This vitamin prevents rickets. The par- 
ticular substance from which it is formed by irradiation 
has been isolated and named ergo-storol, and as the vita- 
min, or a substance to which it is attached, has recently 
been separated in crystallim form, its chemical nature may 
soon be known. By sun-bathing and irradiating expectant 
mothers and children with are lamps, rickets can be pre- 
vented, and an enormous amount of ill health and. loss of 
life avoided. To supplement irradiation food adequate in 
all the vitamins must be taken. To ensure Vitamin D 
foods such as milk are now being irradiated, liver oil added 
to nut-butter, margarine, &c. 

As a source of energy gas has so far not afforded a high 
enough temperature to give us the short ultra-violet rays. 
A gas and oxygen lime light or a high-pressure gas glow 
lamp might suffice, but at present gas does not compete 
with electricity in the provision of short ultra-violet rays 
used for treatment. As, however, the long ultra-violet, the 
visible and infra-red rays also are of value, gas has its use 
as a source of these rays. The Finsen Institute consider 
that the curative effect of light exerted in cases of surgical 
tuberculosis depends on the longer rather than on the short 
ultra-violet rays. For the treatment of wounds, boils, 





carbuncles, &c., the visible and infra-red rays are of im- 
portance in flushing the part with blood, warming up the 
damaged tissues and promoting resistance to infection. 
For rheumatic affections these rays are effectual in that 
they produce heat, flushing, increased transudation in, and 
loosening of, painful parts. 

On inserting an electric torch into the mouth in a dark 
room in front of a looking glass it can be seen that red 
rays come right through the cheek. The short infra-red 
rays, about 10,000 A.U. penetrate no less deeply, but the 
visible rays other than red and the long ultra-violet rays 
do not penetrate the blood in the cutaneous vessels, and 
have their energy converted into heat therein. The long 
infra-red rays which are absorbed by water have very 
little power of penetrating the epidermis. There is, how- 
ever, a band about 45,000 A.U. which to some extent pene- 
trates the horny layer of the skin. The long infra-red 
rays heat the surface of the skin, whence the heat is con- 
ducted inwards, in contra- distinction to the short infra-red 
rays and red rays, which penetrate through the skin, and 
are absorbed by and warm deeper parts, having their 
energy changed over therein. The penetrating rays by 
exciting flushing and transudation give a more comfort- 
able and less dry feeling of warmth. 

Most of us feel the unpleasant and stuffy nature of dark 
sources of heat such as anthracite stoves and steam and 
hot water pipes. To me dull red sources are just as uncom- 
fortable, for example an ordinary electric fire. It has been 
thought. that such sources dried the air, and humidifying 
methods have been brought into play, heated air has also 
been said to be devitalized in some mysterious way, but 
the discomfort is really produced by the radiation acting 
directly on the skin. 


DetTECTION OF LONG INFRA-RED RADIATIONS. 


I can detect long infra-red radiations by a reflex nervou 
effect provoked from my skin, and acting on the respirator} 
membrane. My nasal septum has been deflected to the 
left side, as the result of some old blow received in boxing 
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Weighs 
less than 
20 Ibs. 


Back view, showing the position 

occupied by the loose door panel 

when the fire is in use. The 

carrying handle can be seen above 
the flue opening. 














enable you to meet the com- 
petition of portable heating 
appliances for other fuels. 


T= new MAINSCREEN will 


Of pressed-steel construction, 
and weighing less than 20 lbs., it 
is as easily carried as a suitcase. 


Because of its light-weight, and 
the fact that it requires no fixing 
or building-in, it can be moved 
to any room where there is a 
gas connection. 











In warm weather, when the 
fire is not required, the new 
MAINSCREEN acts as a 
fire- screen to cover up the 
unsightliness of the empty coal 


grate. With its loose door 
panel in position on the front 
the new MAINSCREEN adds 
a decorative note to the apart- 
ment in which it is placed. 


, 


Leaflets and further particulars 
will be sent on application. 


No. 3105 MAINSCREEN 


R. & A. MAIN, Ltd. LONDON & FALKIRK 


London Office and Showrooms: 48, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1 
Glasgow Office and Showrooms: 82, Gordon Street 
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LLUSTRATIONS show two 
popular types of WASH 
BOILERS. especially adapted 
for MODERN HOUSING 
REQUIREMENTS. 








By Appointment 
Ironfounders to H.M. The King. 
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“CARRONADE” WASH-HOUSE BOILER. 


No. 6 N. Gas —Outer casing 4 cast-iron with cast-iron 
: : rustless pan. Efficiency burner, combined 

Cooking ° appliance fume and steam outlet nozzle, complete with 

Catalogue post wooden lid and draw-off tap. 


free on request. 





oe — i ia (ARRON (COMPANY Works 


economical, and efficient portable gas-heated FOUNDED 1759, CARRON, STIRLINGSHIRE, 


ing ‘ i f 
ae Cg EE ye Pn Showrooms :— LONDON: 5, Upper Thames St., E.C.; and 50, Berners St., 


of cast-iron. Fitted with combined steam Oxford St., W. LIVERPOOL: Redcross St. GLASGOW : 
outlet and flue; reversible gas supply. Buchanan St. EDINBURGH : George St. BRISTOL : Prince St. 








SAWER & PURVES 


(Branch of Meters, Ltd.) 





Sawer, Manchester. 


MILES PLATTING, sabiniceint apa deg 


2645 Watford. 


MANCHESTER ( 2289 (Collyhurst) Manchester. 


Telephone 4 75202 Nottingham. 
2645 Watford. 


and at 


NOTTINGHAM & WATFORD 















We direct your at- 
tention to our modern facilities 
for the manufacture and repair of 
all types of Gas Meters, both Wet and Dry: 
Oo o o 
We also Specialise in High Class Main 
Taps, Stove Taps and other Brass 
Fittings. 








Quotations submitted. 
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and as my congestion and swelling of the membrane 
immediately closes up this side of my nose, I have a 
very sensitive natural measure of ventilation. On going, 
for example, into a drying cupboard, which is fitted with 
hot water pipes, the left side of my nose at once closes, 
and my head feels stuffy and hot. Cold air enters under 
the door and passes over my feet, which are in a colder at- 
mosphere than my head. On lying down on the floor and 
putting my feet up on the pipes my nose again opens. So, 
too, in the Chamber of the House of Commons where air 
enters through a perforated floor my nose shuts up. When, 
instead, air was brought in at gallery level my nose opened. 
On first getting into a hot bath my nose shuts, but so 
soon as I have once laid down and wetted my head my nose 
opens. On getting into a cold bath, or in cold air, my nose 
is always widely open. Sitting in front of an electric fire, 
a dull red source, and this even with the window open, 
my nose at once shuts up, but by warming my feet against 
this fire my nose opens again. Under similar conditions 
. ‘Beam ”’ radiant gas fire does not shut up my nose, 
as it gives off more of the penetrating red and short infra- 
red rays. Luminous incandescent sources, either electric 
or gas, not only do not shut up my nose, but counter the 
shutting up effect of a dark or dull red source. The reflex 
shutting takes place not only when the face, but the front 





The Infra-Red Gas Heater. 


of the body, is radiated; that is with the face screened. 
My colleague, Dr. Taylor, also suffers from a deflected 
septum, and one side of his nose shuts up as mine does, 
so this reflex effect is not peculiar to me. 

This reflex nervous effect on the nasal mucous mem- 
hrane may be observed not only by the shutting up effect 
as shown by inability to breathe through one nostril, but 
by passing a speculum up the nose, and seeing with the 
1id of a lamp and head mirror, the congestion of the mem- 
brane which causes the shutting up effect. The reflex effect 
probably spreads beyond the nose, for in the case of con- 
junctival inflammation excited by an accidental exposure 
to ultra-violet rays, I have found the catarrhal conditions 
to spread not only to my nose but to my larynx, and so, 
probably throughout the respiratory membrane. We know, 
too, that certain dusts, when inhaled, excite asthma in 
susceptible people, the effect spreading to the lungs. Just 
‘s people vary in sensitivity to certain dusts so may they 

‘ary in their sensitivity to stuffiness of the nose provoked 
ry dark heat. In the House of Commons there are many 
nembers who suffer from the ventilation system, while 
others make no complaint. 

Opening out of the nose are the air sinuses lined with 
the same membrane. Congestion and swelling in these 
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A Close-up View of the Radiation Clinical Lamp. 


cause feelings of stuffiness and headache, which are com- 
monly and wrongly attributed to some chemical change 
in the air of rooms which feel stuffy. We should, I think, 
do our best to keep rooms so heated and ventilated that 
the membrane is not congested and the nose is widely open 
as it is out of doors. Instruments which measure the cool- 
ing effect of the air on a surface kept at body temperature 
or at the temperature of the surface of the clothes, such as 
my katathermometer and the eupathostat, take no account 
of the quality of the radiation and its effect on the nose, 
and so far fail to show the stuffy quality. 


Heat For RHEUMATISM. 


For the treatment of rheumatic pains and swellings heat 
can be, and is, applied in a hundred or more different ways, 
by hot water baths, mud baths, foam baths, dry packs, 
and wet fomentations, sprays of hot paraffin, and so on, 
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The above graph represents the emission spectrum of the lamp fitted 

with one of the Radiation Ltd. ‘‘ Beam’’ radiants in the form of a 

mantle, as mentioned by Sir Leonard Hill in the paper. It emits quite 
a large amount of the penetrating infra-red rays. 




















This graph represents the infra-red emission of an ordinary bijou gas 

mantle. The fractional emission of radiation of wave lengths shorter 

than 30,000 A® is high, and it is therefore an excellent source of pene- 

trating infra-red rays. Unfortunately the fragility of the mantle is a 
drawback from the therapeutic point of view. 


but the simplest and most natural means is by radiation, 
by affording heat as the sun does. Incandescent electric 
lamps with bowl-shaped reflectors and dark electric infra- 
red heaters have been introduced for medical treatment. 

It has been suggested that infra-red rays have some 
specific influence such as the short ultra-violet rays are 
known to have, and that long and short rays may inter- 
fere in their physiological effect; rooms have therefore 
been darkened for purposes of infra-red ray treatment. 
There is no scientific evidence in favour of these views, but 
faith healing always comes into play when sources of radia- 
tion are made mysterious. The electric infra-red source, 
however elaborate its stand and high its cost, is nothing 
but a black surface heated to about 500° Fahr., and the 
Research Department of the Gas Light and Coke Company 
at Watson House, London, have made me an efficient and 
very cheap model by putting a gas toaster into a black box 
and fixing this to a suitable stand. 

To relieve pain in rheumatic joints and tissues the parts 
should be heated up to the just bearable degree, and for as 
long as convenient. There is no scientific evidence in 
favour of limiting exposure to infra-red sources as is done 
in the case of sources of -ultra-violet rays. While rheu- 
matic conditions can be relieved by local heat, and by 
general light baths which tone up the health, to put an 
end to them one has to find out and remove the causal 
infection, whether it lie in teeth, tonsils, or nasal sinus, 
in an unhealthy large intestine, or in a hidden inflamma- 
tion in some internal organ. The local infection must be 
treated by surgical means or by local irradiation with 
ultra-violet rays. or with diathermy, or in the case of the 
howel by medication, or by irrigation. Autogenous 
vaccines may help. For relief of painful joints the radia- 
tion should be of the penetrating kind—red and short infra- 
red. 
The Research Department at Watson House have made 
for me a ring of five small incandescent burners fitted to 
an asbestos dise and backed by a bowl-shaned reflector, the 
whole fixed to a movable arm which is fitted in its turn 
on to a movable stand. The bowl reflector is given a ven- 
tilating orifice to allow escape of gases when the lamp is 
used to shine downwards on to a recumbent patient. This 
lamp affords a very pleasant sun-like heat, and has been 
effectual in treatment of swollen joints; its use has also 
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This represents the infra-red spectrum of one of the Radiation Ltd. 

‘* Beam "’ radiants, the mantle of which has been impregnated in order 

to improve the emission of short infra-red rays. How successful this 

has been will be seen by comparison with the opposite graph of a non 
impregnated mantle. 


removed an eruption of acne which covered the back of 
one patient. The trouble with this lamp is in the breaking 
of the mantles and in the insertion of new ones. Such a 
lamp could most effectively be used attached to a movable 
arm, and fixed to a wall bracket in a doctor’s consulting 
room. 

As an alternative to this lamp Messrs. Radiation, Ltd., 
have supplied me with a new cone-shaped clay radiant im- 
pregnated with metallic salts which gives with a full gas 
flame a very fine red glow. A copper bowl reflector backs 
the radiant, and the lamp which slides up and down a 
simple stand can be tilted to any required angle. This 
lamp is durable and cheap. It will run for five hours at 
a cost of one penny, and it affords an efficient source of 
red and short infra-red rays as well as dark heat. 

The red and short infra-red rays which penetrate 
through the horny layer of the skin are increased by the 
addition of the metallic salts to the clay radiant and a 
copper reflector is best. The effect of these rays is such 
as to keep my nose uncongested and open. By means of 
these lamps several cases of chronic rheumatism have been 
treated with resulting alleviation of pain and improvement 
of stiff and swelling joints; in one case a severe eruption 
of acne was removed. One of the wards is now installed 
with these lamps at the London Light and Electrical 
Clinic. For such cases and for the treatment of wounds, 
boils, carbuncles, &c., we can then use gas as a source of 
energy. The gas lamp can be used safely in the home and 
is cheap. 

Dr. H. J. Taylor has worked out the emission curves 
of the gaseous sources and compared them with electrical 
sources using a Hilger rock crystal spectroscope and ther- 
mopyle method. 


The graphs, from an Appendix prepared by H. J. 
Taylor, Ph.D., B.Se., of the London Light and Electrical 
Clinic, represent emission spectra of various sources of 
infra-red radiation. The vertical readings represent 
amounts of radiation and the horizontal readings the wave 
lengths emitted. It is known that wave lengths shorter 
than 30,000 A° are the important ones from the point of 
view of the penetration of the horny layer of the skin, and 
this work was carried out to compare different sources from 
this standpoint. 
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Business Building 
By W. N. WESTLAKE, MInst.Gas E., 


Engineer and General Manager, Exeter Gaslight and Coke Company. 


The past twenty years has been a time of rapid develop- 
i Recent returns show that the 
annual make of gas has increased in that period by over 
65 p.ct., and now amounts to the stupendous total of over 
The largely increased demand has 
necessitated a complete transformation in many manufac- 
turing stations, and thorough overhauls and extensions in 
all distributing systems. The comforts of the gas supply 
have been extended to the vast majority of the homes of 
the people, as well as to factories and shops, so that to-day 
the total customers number nearly ten millions. 

It would probably be a useful piece of work if every gas 
undertaking reviewed its record to ascertain what it has 
contributed towards the total result, and as far as the 
Exeter undertaking is concerned I propose to examine, as 
far as is possible within reasonable limits, the part it has 
played, the generai policy followed, and the methods which 
have influenced the local progress made. 


fully equipped in this respect, as united effort can only be 
properly met by a similar policy among ourselves. 

It is useless, however, to expect a national organization 
to solve all our difficulties or to run our businesses. There 
is, sometimes, a tendency to look to headquarters to do 
almost the impossible. It is a weakness to be guarded 
against. If the practice is allowed to develop, it may sap 
local strength and growth, and ultimately produce a 
national association of weaklings. Vigorous, sustained, 
and efficient local effort is more than ever necessary to 
supplement and extend national action, if the Industry is 
to continue its prosperous life. 


THE CUSTOMER First. 


The prime necessity of successful business is to satisfy 
the customer. Everything else is subordinate. This de- 
sire should be cultivated and should control and guide all 
questions of policy. It may frequently suggest expendi- 





THE PRINCESS ELIZABETH ORTHOPAEDIC HOSPITAL, 


EXETER. 


This is a special hot water bottle heater, 3 ft. 6 in. long, 1 ft. 6 in. wide, and 13 in. deep, on 18 in. legs, and fitted 


with brass wire grid divisions making forty spaces of 4 in. by 4 in. for forty hot water bottles. 


The outsize rim 


and lid 20-gauge copper, bottom 18-gauge copper, tinned inside ; body and lid covered with uralite. Constructed 


with sheet iron stand, having angle iron legs, with flue outlet at back on each side, 


Mounted on angle iron 


frame work, and heated by atmospheric burners, controlled by thermostat, with wall bracket, pulley wheel, 


chain and balance weight for lifting the lid. 


The two decades under review cover the period of the 
establishment and development of a national organization 
to stimulate and extend the sale of gas fof every purpose, 
and the Exeter undertaking was among the earliest mem- 
bers to join. It was on Jan. 2, 1911, that the Directors 
of the Company resolved to subscribe 2s. 6d. per million 
c.ft. on the annual make of gas for three years to the 
“Publicity and Special Purposes Committee ’’ of the In- 
stitution of Gas Engineers, which developed into the British 
Commercial Gas Association. 

Since the start of this co-operative effort within the In- 
dustry, we have taken the fullest advantage of all the 
facilities which have, in consequence, been made available. 
A portion of the work necessary for the utmost extension 
of sales ean be much better done by an organization than 
by individual effort. The provision, in bulk, of suitable 
literature for general distribution is an example. One 
undertaking could not alone produce so cheaply the large 
variety of publications that have been and are now avail- 
able. Then, again, national advertising can only be ade- 
quately carried on by a national body with a definite policy 
and co-ordinated expenditure. To-day, almost every in- 
dustry is organized as a unit for action on matters which 
affect its interests. It is well that the Gas Industry is 


Consumption 80 c.ft. per hour. 


ture not immediately remunerative and often the under- 
taking of duties and responsibilities that appear, when 
superficially viewed, not absolutely essential. If, however, 
the reasonable needs of the customer are put first, and 
any liabilities that these bring are cheerfully faced, the 
response is usually not unfavourable. 


’ 


PRESSURE. 


The calorific value of all gas is now supplied with a mini- 
mum of variation. In addition, a sufficient and regular 
pressure as is reasonably possible is one of the first needs 
of a satisfied customer. The almost universal adoption 
of gas for cooking, coupled with the extension of the use 
of hot water and heating appliances, has brought about a 
high peak load at certain hours. Probably like most other 
undertakings, we find that this peak load happens between 
twelve and one o’clock on Sundays. As long as this load 
is confined to the inner area of most distributing systems, 
no very serious difficulty is experienced, but, when build- 
ing operations develop in the outskirts of the district and 
housing estates spring up with considerable rapidity, the 
position immediately becomes acute wherever the existing 
mains do not provide a margin. 

To illustrate the position in the Exeter area of supply, 










puts over a period as follows: 


Maximum Daily Maximum Hourly 


Year. Output Output, 

C.Ft. C.Ft. 
Igt4 . ‘ 1,955,000 180,000 
1920 ° . 2,130,000 197,000 
1930 . i i 2,978,000 390,000 


I want to draw your particular attention to the increase 
in the last ten years, which has been a period of somewhat 
rapid sales development. It will be noted that while the 
maximum daily output increased by 39°81 p.ct., the maxi- 
mum hourly output shows a rise of 97°97 p.ct. Special 
measures have had to be taken to deal with this largely 
increased peak load. 


MAINs. 


About eight years ago the general increase in output and 
the opening up of some new building estates compelled 
some prompt action. In 1923-4 to deal with the south- 
west portion of the area west of the River Exe, a new 
24-in. low-pressure main was laid through the district, and 
when it was connected up with the existing mains acting 
as feeders from it the supply was immensely improved, 
and there is a margin for a good many years to come. 





The area to the north-east and east of the River Exe 
presented a different problem. The river had to be crossed. 
There is only one convenient bridge. The laying of a large 
diameter main across this bridge would not have been an 
easy job. Further on the other side and through the main 
streets of the City the laying of a large main would have 
been very costly, and for some portions of the route it was 
ascertained that the physical difficulties would have been 
very great because the subsoil was already almost fully 
occupied. After full consideration, it was decided to adopt 
a high-pressure main of smaller diameter and to follow a 
route around the district in such a way as would embrace 
inside approximately a half circle, the whole Town Planned 
Area, which was then and is still rapidlv developing. To- 
day a series of governors, situated at convenient points 
along the route, delivers gas into the low-pressure mains. 
It was a costly scheme, but no half-measures would be 
effective or reasonably lasting. The expenditure is already 
amply justifying itself. We are able to accept business 
anywhere in the area embraced, consumers are adequately 
supplied, and there is a good margin for the future. The 
scheme was described by a member of the staff of the Com- 
panv at a meeting of the Western Junior Gas Association 
on Feb. 15, 1930, and reported in the Technical Press. 
[** Journat ”’ for March 5, 1930, p. 646.] Some extensions 


I have had extracted the daily and hourly maximum out- 

























THE DANISH BACON CO., 


This is the cooking room, showing a large gas-heated ham cooker. The hams are put into aluminium 
containers, and sixty can be cooked at once. This is done by steam. The heat is automatically controlled, and 
can be fixed at predetermined temperatures or altered during operation. The apparatus is fitted with a special Ju 

interior water spray for rapidly cooling the hams. 
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have since been made, and the length of this high pressure 
main is now about 9 miles. 
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SERVICE PIPEs. 


Further to assist in maintaining a regular and ininter. 
rupted supply we discontinued, many years ago, laying 
small service pipes. The only sizes that have been used jp 
recent years are ] in., 14 in., and 2 in. wrought iron stean 
quality tubes. This restriction to three sizes s:mplifies 
stocking, and has led to the service pipes to all but the 
small and medium size houses being rather over thay 
undersize. A margin is thus provided for extra apparatys, 
Orders may easily be lost if they necessitate breaking wp 
the private paths to enlarge pipes. Further, the larger 
pipes are cheaper in the long run, because the expense of 
relaying is often avoided. 


tio 


METERS. 












n 
Meters have been similarly dealt with, and for some | 

years we have not used any under No. 3 Standard size, 

For ordinary customers, the great majority are larger than : 

No. 3 Standard. The practice is always to fix meters of — W 
adequate size to take the normal maximum load calculated 
at the maker’s rated capacity. We have found this often 
avoids changing meters when extra apparatus is added, 
and leads to accuracy of registration and fewer complaints, 
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INTERNAL PIPEs. th 


For many years the great bulk of the internal piping for F ;,, 
all new houses: has been carried out by the Company's F of 
workmen under the supervision of the Company’s staf. bqu 
Further, every possible assistance has been given private F }, 
firms or builders who carry out their own work, in settling 
the requisite sizes and layout. The result in all new 
houses has been that very little inconvenience is exper'- 
enced with inadequate size pipes, to the great satisfaction Fay 
of the tenants and, I may add, of ourselves as well. ge 

CoMPLAINTS. slit 

Complaints are treated as opportunities for making [7 
friends with customers. As far as is possible prompt at [7 g¢ 
tention is given to every communication of this nature. [7 <) 
The numbers have now reached a low minimum. This 5 |}, 
attributed in a great measure to enlarged mains, full si Jog 
services, adequate size meters, and internal pipes. The | ¥ay, 
gas supply then acquires the reputation of dependability | 
which is so valuable in securing and maintaining the good: | of 
will of the consumer. | 

Forms. 










Another pleasure to the customer is the absence, as fat 
as is possible, of forms to be filled up. The only two 1 
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GAS 


yse any customer has to sign are for prepayment installa- 
tions and hire purchase of apparatus. As far as the cus- 
tomer is concerned all others have been abolished. For 
hired cookers the customer merely calls at the cage 
and gives the order. The difficulties, including loss o 
rents, have been quite small and the abolition of an agree- 
ment has saved office work and expense. There is nothing 
more hateful to many people than the signing of forms, 
the full purport of which they are not sure about. It re- 
minds them of income-tax returns and other similar dis- 
agreeable experiences. For all the necessary internal re- 
cords, the rule is for a member of the staff to fill these 
up, not for the customer to fill up and sign. The informa- 
tion required is tactfully obtained, recorded, and passed on 
for attention. The customer is pleased to be saved the 
trouble. The ease with which transactions can thus be got 
through often creates a very favourable impression. 
Many an excellent start with a new customer has been made 
in this manner. 
TELEPHONE. 


The following instructions posted up at all telephones, 
will explain themselves : 


Courtesy.—The utmost courtesy must under all cir- 
cumstances be observed. The “ tone’ of answering 
as well as the actual language should at all times re- 
ceive the most careful attention. An atmosphere of 
friendliness must be created if the goodwill of all cus- 
tomers is to be secured and retained. Under no cir- 
cumstances whatever is anyone to be “‘ answered 
back,’’ even if the individual at the other end is rude 
and uses provocative language. At such a moment, 
coolness, and politeness not overstrained are essential. 

Prompt Attention.—All calls are to receive imme- 
diate attention. It saves time and annoyance—both 
for the customer and the Company. Messages to be 
distributed are to be handed to members of the staff 
selected for the work from time to time. The tele- 
phone operator is not to leave the post, unless abso- 
lutely necessary, and then another official must tem- 
porarily take charge. 

Messages.—All messages received by the operator, 
without exception, are to be written down. For this 
purpose, whenever found convenient, shorthand should 
be used and the messages immediately transcribed and 
distributed at once to the section concerned. 


StaFF TRAINING. 


The Exeter undertaking recognized many years ago the 
advisability of improving the general and technical edu- 
cation of all the employees and of the Sales Staff in particu- 
lar. Every encouragement has been given to the Sales 
Staff to improve their practical and theoretical training. 
As long ago as 1916 classes were held, and in that year we 
secured seven Ist Class and one 2nd Class Pass in the Gas 
Supply Examinations of the City and Guilds of London 
Examinations. These were obtained by men who already 
had received a good practical training. From then 
throughout the winter seasons, practical and theoretical 
classes have been held. Those for Gas Fitting are now 











recognized by the Institution of Gas Engineers and the 
local Education Authority, and a portion is held at the 
‘Junior Technical School under their auspices. 

I should like to take this opportunity of saying that we 
have, at all times, received cordial encouragement and co- 
operation from the Education Committee of this City. In 
the year 1917 one of the students won the Bronze Medal, 
in 1925 and again in 1929 a student won the Silver Medal 
‘together with, in each case, a prize given by the Society 
/of British Gas Industries. This is an indication that the 
‘quality of the instruction and the work of the students 
"have met with some measure of success. 


LIBRARY AND LITERATURE. 


To assist students, libraries for both the Engineering 
sand Sales Staff have gradually been built up. 
| To keep all informed of the improvements in apparatus, 
‘literature is regularly distributed among all the employees, 
}such as the ‘“‘ Thousand and One Uses for Gas,’’ the 
i Bulletin,” the ‘‘ Gas Salesman,” and selections from the 
»seneral publications of the B.C.G.A. All the employees 
should be better informed than the public, and this is one 
method of securing that object. A large variety of publi- 
cations, especially those of the better class, are circulated 
among the public, and particularly among architects, doc- 
Htors, and builders, to keep them, as far as possible, abreast 


ol the improvements in the services that gas can render. 
a APPARATUS AND FIXING. 
The Company undertakes all work in customers’ pre- 


#™ises in connection with the use of gas for all purposes. 
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The major part of all the installation and repair work is 
carried out by the Company’s own staff. We aim at turn- 
ing out trained mechanics who can undertake any work 
a customer is likely to require. There is an apprenticeship 
for five years, then two years an improver, and at the 
end of that period he is generally capable of doing every- 
thing but the very large and most important jobs. The 
result is that one man calling on a customer can usually 
do everything required. The satisfaction to the customer 
is immense. There is no coming back for someone else to 
help, or any delay in sending another man. The customer 
secures immediate attention for all his needs from a 
trained and experienced man. This is a selling point of 
very considerable value. 


SHOWROOMS. 


Good showrooms are essential. The Industry has not 
always been alive to this. In 1899 the main offices and 
showroom of the Company were opened, so the undertaking 
was early in the field in this respect. A few days ago an 
extension was added, exhibiting modern domestic installa- 
tions of gas, and a model kitchen and lecture room was 
also provided. Simultaneously, a Women’s Advisory Sec- 
tion was formed. Cooking lectures are regularly given, 
and advice is offered on all matters of domestic interest 
in connection with gas. This work now forms a regular 
part of the service rendered to the public. 


SALES AND Hire Poticy. 


A standard grade cooker only is hired. Selected 
enamelled cookers, fires in all finishes, wash boilers, gey- 
sers are offered on hire-purchase over three years. All 
apparatus is sold at a substantial discount for cash. This 
policy has proved successful over many years. An impor- 
tant point is that a large proportion of the customers own 
their apparatus. Special terms are readily arranged for 
changing obsolete apparatus for modern patterns. Our 
experience is that coal ranges are very rarely put in new 
houses erected in the gas supply area, except in the smail 
houses built by some local authorities. 


PREPAYMENT INSTALLATIONS. 


Twenty years ago we commenced putting inverted in- 
candescent burners in the then existing prepayment instal- 
lations, and in a few years the improvement was com- 
pleted. This practice has since been continued in all new 
installations. To-day a contribution is asked for towards 
the cost of piping, and then six pendants or brackets with 
inverted incandescent burners and globes complete, one 
cooker and one gas fire are supplied free of charge. The 
number of customers has substantially increased in recent 
years. 

MAINTENANCE. 


Our aim is a complete maintenance system free of charge 
in regard to labour and material for hired apparatus, the 
customers being asked to pay only for material used on 
their own property. The goal is not yet reached, but con- 
tinued progress is being made. One obstacle is the num- 
ber of trained men available. We expect our men to be 
able to put every piece of apparatus they may find in any 
customer’s house in perfect working order. One man to 
the whole job. This means a good supply of fully trained 
and experienced men if all repairs as well as mere cleaning 
and adjustments are to be carried out simultaneously. The 
number of these men is being increased year by year as 
apprentices complete their term and mature. In the mean- 
time, all the men that are available are utilized and special 
sections of customers are visited as circumstances dictate. 
By this means the standard of efficiency of all the appara- 
tus in use is gradually being raised, and every effort is and 
will be made to accelerate the progress. 


THe SMALL CONSUMER. > 


The small consumer, who may also be an unremunerative 
consumer, has on several occasions received some particu- 
lar attention. We had a “ small consumer canvass ”’ and 
succeeded in extending the use of gas in many instances. 
Each case needs an investigation so that the individual 
needs may be suitably met, and the appropriate apparatus 
recommended. It means planning a campaign if good re- 
sults are to be obtained. It may be good policy to concen- 
trate some of our sales energy on these small consumers. 
If they can be turned into reasonably remunerative cus- 
tomers the trouble is well worth taking. 


Co-PARTNERSHIP. 


Recently the Directors of the Company have established 
a Co-Partnership and Pension Scheme. It will probably be 
a great help im extending the business. Employees are 
thereby encouraged to feel a vital interest in the concern 
instead of being mere salary or wage earners, and to put 
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forth their best efforts in all their duties. Everyone, it is 
hoped, will gradually realize that it is in their own interest 
to do their utmost to continue building up the business 
by rendering the public the greatest possible service. 


Tue RESULT. 


It may be useful just to glance at some of the results of 
the efforts summarized in the table. 

The consumption per consumer shows a distinct and 
gratifying increase. It must be remembered that these 
results are influenced by the character of the area supplied, 
whether industrial or mainly residential, and also by the 


Increase in Customers (Meters). 


Ordinary. Prepayment. 





6070 5959 
7107 6077 
9445 7886 


Total Sale of Gas in C.Ft. 


Ordinary. Prepayment. | Total. 





Thousands. Thousands. | Thousands. 
I1g1IO . . ; ° ° 204,041 es 321,355 
1920 . a ee ee 349,866 38,807 j 488 669 
1930. . oe of 534,855 214,! 749,746 
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Sale per Consumer (Meters), Exclusive 
of Public Lighting. | 


Average of 


Total. Ordinary. epaymen, 


Ordinary. Prepayment. 
C.Ft. C.Ft. C.Ft. » a, 
IgIo. . 40,952 11,329 27,486 7 
1920. . 47,889 22,840 36,343 8 
1930. . 55,028 27,249 42,388 J 
Therms. Therms, Therms. 
1930. . 261°38 | 129°43 201°34 7°8d. 








average income of the residents. In Exeter there are only 
about 450 customers using over 1000 therms (approxi. 
mately 210,000 c.ft.) per annum. 

Much more could be written on this subject if detaik 
were gone into, but this would probably prove wearisome, 
Enough has been given to indicate main lines of the policy 
followed. Influencing the whole has been the idea that the 
public must have good service. Put the customers first, 
and all the things that are hoped and worked for yill 
probably follow as a matter of course. 

{Mr. Westlake’s paper concluded with an interesting ap. 
pendix, including illustrations of the large installation o 
apparatus recently erected, and giving evidence of the im. 
portant part played by gas in large institutions and iy 
private homes, as well as in factories and workshops. \ 
reproduce three of these illustrations. ] 





Reinforcement of a Gas Sales Organization by Research 


and Training 


By STEPHEN LACEY, B.Sc., M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.Gas E., 
Controller of Gas Sales, Gas Light and Coke Company, London. 
(Extract. ] 


By the time the war broke out in 1914 the Gas Light 
and Coke Company were carrying out nearly the whole of 
the gas fitting work in their area of supply, either by their 
own workmen, or by contractors working on their behalf, 
and had become by far the largest agents for the distri- 
hution of reputable gas appliances to their consumers. 
Such a state of affairs necessitated the employment of a 
specialized technical staff, the primary object of their work 
being to ensure the suitability of the materials, fittings, 
and appliances purchased by the Company, the annual 
value of which had reached very large amounts and was 
increasing year by year. 


NEED FOR INCREASED FAcILiITIES FOR RESEARCH AND 
TRAINING. 


After the war, and the first few years of re-adjustment 
to peace conditions that followed, the need was felt for 
more complete investigation of the problems continually 
arising out of the Company’s experience on the district 
than could possibly be undertaken by the limited personnel 
with the requisite qualifications available. It should not 
be understood from this that the continual improvements 
being made in their products by some of the great manu- 
facturing firms were not appreciated; quite the reverse. 
The object of the Company’s preparing to take a more 
important part than hitherto in the work of critical in- 
vestigation, upon which in the long run the competitive 
strength of the Industry must largely depend, was to sup- 
plement the work done by others, basing their own special 
contribution to the common effort upon the uniquely com- 
prehensive experience derived from contact with over a 
million gas consumers of all kinds. 

There were also other considerations that called for the 
strengthening, enlargement, and co-ordination of what may 
be called the scientific background of the sales organiza- 
tion which operated over such a large area that the dis- 
semination of information with regard to improvements in 
gas appliances and the technique of their installation con- 
stituted a problem in itself. What was wanted was a cen- 
tral training establishment in close association with the 
specialist technical staff in which the requisite training 
could be given not only to the fitter apprentices, under the 
scheme started in 1908, but also by means of short inten- 
sive courses to practising fitters, many of whom had’ ac- 
quired knowledge of their craft through the school of 
experience, and at a time when “ rule of thumb ”’ methods 


were less obviously inadequate. More ample facilities were 
also required for keeping the technical knowledge of dis- 
trict representatives and foremen up to date, and for 
training new recruits destined to occupy similar positions. 
I should add that there was no intention of allowing this 
special training to take the place of the evening courses 
in Gas Supply and Gas Fitting at Technical Schools—asa 
matter of fact, the voluntary attendance at such classes 
has very greatly increased since the establishment o 
Watson House—but it was thought that such technical 
education should be supplemented by specific instruction. 


FOUNDATION OF Watson House. 


The first step towards the realization of these plans was 
to erect or acquire suitable premises near the centre of the 
area of supply, and fortunately this primary requirement 
was well met by the acquisition of the building now called 
Watson House, situated on part of a piece of land pur- 
chased by the Company for an extension of their Nine 
Elms Gas-Works. 

The total floor space of the building, in five floors, 
amounted to 146,000 sq. feet. When the building was 
officially opened in 1926, about one-third of it was utilized 
for the purposes I have already indicated, and this pat! 
of the establishment was given the name “ Research and 
Training Section of the Gas Sales Department.’’ The re- 
mainder of the building was used as the chief general 
stores of the Company for pipes, fitting, tools, &c. 


In those parts of the building allocated to the Research i 


and Training Section provision was made for the various 
related activities which it was desired to bring into clos 
association and to develop. First, shops were equipped for 
the inspection and testing of all the goods delivered to the 
general stores. Secondly, there were equipped training 
shops for fitter apprentices who, since the foundation o 
the Company’s Apprenticeship Scheme in 1908, had been 
similarly accommodated at Westminster; a separate trail- 
ing shop for fitters; and machine, tinsmith’s, and black- 
smith’s shops, &c., and small foundry, which serve partly 
for the production of special fittings, &c., required for the 
district or the laboratories and for repair work, and partly 
as a training ground for apprentices and others. Finally 
physical and chemical laboratories were provided for the 
specialist personnel whose duties comprise the testing 
gas appliances bought by, or offered to, the Company; 
and others offered direct to the Company’s consumers; 
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the direction of the work of specification and testing 
of pipes and fittings, &c., and the carrying out of 
such research and development work as appears from time 
to time taking a long view—to be in the Company’s 
interest. 


Considerable extensions have been made both to the 
jaboratories and training shops within the few years that 
have elapsed since the start. Moreover the Directors of 
the Company have recently decided to move the Industrial 
Workshops and Demonstration Shop from Goswell Road, 
where they are at present situated, to Watson House, thus 
completing the process of bringing together all the various 
activities requiring specialist technical direction, and bene- 
fiting by close touch with the research laboratories. 


INSPECTION, TESTING, AND RESEARCH. 


This is not a suitable occasion to give particulars of the 
methods adopted for the inspection and testing of fittings 
and appliances. I would like to say, however, that in 
combination with correlated investigations in the labora- 
tories the work has unquestionably led to progressive im- 
provement in regard to precision of workmanship and 
suitability of material and design. 

The results of the tests, which have regard not only to 
the behaviour of the articles when new, but also after pro- 
longed use, are systematically recorded and constitute 
standards. by which improvements, wherever originated, 
can be measured. Work of this kind, to be effective, in- 
volves, of course, close co-operation with the manufac- 
turers, who, it has been found, invariably welcome in- 
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safety limits of gas consumption for a large number of 
geysers of different design. In the course of these investi- 
gations many experiments were made which served their 
immediate purpose of giving the required information with 
regard to the fittings and appliances tested, and of en- 
abling improvements to be made; but in the absence of 
fundamental co-ordinating factors the results of these ex- 
periments could not be used with any degree of confidence 
for forecasting the behaviour of new designs from their 
dimensions, and were inapplicable to other ventilating 
problems. This led to some fundamental research work on 
ventilation which has already been of great assistance with 
regard to specific problems, notably the work that has 
a been done on the ventilating power of ‘‘ economy ”’ 
ues. 

The results of fundamental research are characterized 
by the wide range of their applicability. Consequently 
such research may be of assistance to other branches of the 
Industry, or even to bodies outside the Industry; and in 
the same way results obtained by other bodies may, when 
suitably interpreted, help in a solution of our own 
problems. 

It is necessary, therefore, that the research staff should 
keep themselves well informed with regard to work done 
by other research bodies. This is partly effected by the 
reading of publications, from many sources, that may con- 
tain information having a bearing on their work. The 
reading of scientific journals, &c., is done in co-operation 
with the other two research laboratories of the Company, 
concerned with gas manufacture and bye-products respec- 





THE PLAZA, EXETER. 


This Cinema is heated by the Plenum system worked by a gas-fired boiler. 


The illustration shows the boiler, 


and the flues which take the washed and heated air to the auditorium. 


' formed criticism and suggestions based on wide experience 
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of fittings and appliances in actual use. 

The combination of experience of conditions on the dis- 
trict, information obtained from the testing shops and work 
in the laboratories give rise to a great variety of prob- 
lems. Some of these problems require for their solution 
the development of fittings and appliances for which there 
is not, at the moment, sufficient demand to encourage a 
manufacturer to undertake the necessary pioneer work, 
which may involve a substantial expenditure without suffi- 
cient assurance of ultimate commercial advantage. In 


| several instances of this kind the staff at Watson House 


have succeeded in breaking fresh ground. 

It is impossible to say at what precise stage work of 
the kind described can properly be called ‘‘ Research.” 
here is, in fact, no real dividing line, and it would be 
most undesirable to make an artificial one. The research 
technigue of critical scientific investigation is applied 
throughout, and there are no “ water-tight ” compart- 
ments. Nevertheless, there are real differences’in degree 
in research work, which can best be illustrated by reference 


ttoa de finite case. 


Pro! lems relating to the ventilation of gas appliances 
are continually before the research staff, and two of the 
tst t» engage their attention were concerned with the 


) Proper design of the flue equipment for geysers, and the 


tively, with which laboratories close association is main- 
tained. 

Reference has already been made to co-operation with 
manufacturers of fittings and appliances. I should also 
add that the laboratories at Watson House keep in close 
touch with the valuable work done by the Joint Research 
Committee of the Institution of Gas Engineers and Léeds 
University. What may prove to be an important step in 
the direction of closer co-ordination in research work was 
taken this year when the Council of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers decided to invite contributions from what may 
be called ‘‘ private laboratories ’’ for submission to their 
General Research Committee with a view to presentation 
at the Autumn Meeting of the Institution to be held in 
October. 

In America and on the Continent considerable progress 
has been made towards building up: national testing or 
laboratory organizations from which information can be 
obtained by individual companies who support the central 
organization on a quota basis; and it is interesting to note 
that the growth of the central organization has not been 
found to lessen the need for individual laboratories run by 
the individual companies to deal with their own especial 
problems. The weakness of the central organizations is 
that they are liable to be far removed from contact with 
the consumer and with the appliances or fittings in practi- 
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cal operation. Their strength lies in the fact that they 
are able to take national action in connection, for instance, 
with unsafe appliances or methods. 

Whatever may be the ultimate development in this 
country the immediate need is for close co-operation be- 
tween individual laboratories which have grown up both in 
the gas undertakings and in the works of the makers of 
appliances and fittings. 

TECHNICAL S1pDE OF STAFF TRAINING. 

Improvements in fittings and appliances, and in the 
methods of installation and maintenance, can only be made 
completely effective by corresponding improvements in the 
standards of workmanship on the district, and by keeping 
the staff generally in the closest possible touch with the 
latest developments. 

Before the establishment of Watson House various 
means were adopted for keeping the district up to date. 
For example, technical officers visited the various district 
offices, giving demonstrations to and having talks with the 
local staff and foremen, who in turn passed on the infor- 
mation to the fitters. 

Again, the Company’s Apprenticeship Scheme ensured 
that at any particular time a proportion, at least, of the 
fitters was familiar with the latest practice, having recently 
completed a thorough training in all branches of their 
work. And the voluntary attendance at Gas Supply and 
Gas Fitting classes of staff and workmen also had the 
effect of disseminating information that tended to keep 
actual practice on the district in line with improvements 
and new developments. 

Nevertheless there was found to be a considerable inter- 
val between the time when improvements were made avail- 
able, and the time when full advantage was taken of them 
on the district. The establishment of Watson House has 
made it practicable to employ means of reducing this 
‘time lag.’’ In the first place a number of short re- 
fresher courses—usually of one week’s duration—have been 
designed for the various grades of fitters. About fifty men 
attend per week, and after each course of instruction the 
opportunity is taken of making them familiar with the 
latest developments in gas fitting practice and gas appli- 
ances. With the same object in view lectures and demon- 
strations are given periodically to the sales and super- 
visory staffs—inspectors and their assistants, showroom 
attendants, foremen, &c. 

New ways and means of giving technical assistance to, 
and keeping in the closest possible touch with, the district 
staff are continually being found; for example—a monthly 
illustrated publication called the ‘‘ Watson House Bulle- 
tin ’’ is now being circulated which deals in an informal 
way with technical matters of topical interest. Advance 
information is givei. about pending developments, and de- 
tailed explanations are given to clear up misunderstand- 
ings as to the correct way of installing or adjusting appli- 
ances, &c. In fact, any information may be given that 
will serve the purpose of keeping the district up to date 
in technical matters. Another recent development is the 
institution of an information bureau, designed to ensure 
prompt attention to inquiries from the district. ‘ 

The educational side of Watson House has grown in quite 
a remarkable way during the five years it has been in 
existence, and the limit of usefulness in that direction has 
not been reached. 

Many of the lecturers and instructors at Watson House 
are also teachers of the gas subjects in the Gas Supply and 
Gas Fitting courses at the Westminster Technical Institute, 
where over 1000 employees in the Department attended 
last session; therefore, the conditions are favourable to the 
close co-operation between two establishments which may 
properly be regarded as complementary so far as instruc- 
tion given to the Company’s employees is concerned. 

The Westminster Technical Institute is a technical school 
of the London County Council, and as evidence of the way 
in which the Education Department of the Council and 
the Company work together, I might mention the fact that 
in the evenings the training shops at Watson House are 
used by the Council for their classes in Gas Fitting prac- 
tice. Similar arrangements have been made with the edu- 
cational authorities in other parts of the Company’s area 
of supply of nearly 500 sq. miles. 

A recent development with great possibilities is the 
giving of technical information, by demonstrations and 
otherwise, to people not connected with the Company—for 
example, to teachers and students of science, domestic 
economy, and handicrafts—and finally I might mention 
that Watson House is becoming well known as a source of 
reliable information with regard to the distribution and 
utilization of gas by Government departments, medical 
officers of Health, local authorities, architects, builders, 
and many others. 

Interested visitors are always welcomed, and their num- 
ber increases year by year. 
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COMMERCIAL SIDE OF STAFF TRAINING. 


Though it goes without saying that the ultiniate aj, 
of the technical training I have been describing is to jp. 
crease the sale of gas, one must take care that the impor. 
ance rightly attached to technical education and instry. 
tion does not lead the salesman to think of technical py. 
ficiency as an end in itself—an attitude of mind that woyjj 
be fatal to his understanding of the consumer’s point ¢ 
view. 

At Watson House efforts are made to guard againg 
this danger by presenting the technical information rf. 
quired by the salesman in a digestible form and by giving 
him confidence in the power and readiness of technic,| 
experts behind the scenes to give him the additional 
assistance he may need, as and when required. The se. 
ting-up of the technical information bureau already referre) 
to, by which technical inquiries on the telephone ar 
promptly answered, promises to be of great assistance jp 
this direction. I should add that technical lectures ani 
demonstrations to salesmen, which as far as possible are 
confined to one topical subject at a time, are followed by 
a talk by a senior officer of the department, the idea being 
that the salesman should have in mind first and. foremost 
the use he will make of the information received, an 
should not feel overburdened with technical details. 

At this point I should say how very much the Gas Light 
and Coke Company welcome the B.C.G.A. Course of 
Domestic Gas Salesmanship, for which they have already 
entered more than 800 students. This course provides just 
what is needed to complete the other half of the salesman’s 
training, and it will do so not by adding to his burden, 
but by co-ordinating and bringing into more effective ug 
information that he already possesses, and by thus clearing 
the ground for further technical education, if that should 
be necessary. 

Incidentally it is interesting to note, as an example of 
the application of the scientific technique to commercial 
problems, that the course has been built up on the founda- 
tions of a dispassionate objective investigation, similar in 
principle to the first stage of a laboratory research. 







































Discussion. 





The PresipeNt: Before I call upon the mover of a vote of 
thanks to the two authors of these papers, I want to say hoy 
much I personally appreciate them, and especially the paper 
by Mr. Westlake, our Manager in Exeter. I must also say that 
the paper by Mr. Lacey gives us an insight into the way in 
which a large gas undertaking like the Gas Light and Coke 
Company is carried on. 

Mr. A. W. Smirn (Birmingham): It is my pleasing duty to 
propose a vote of thanks to Mr. Westlake and Mr. Lacey. | 
think it is rather appropriate that one vote of thanks should 
be all that is necessary for both these papers because they deal 
with different aspects of the same subject. The first thing that 
astonishes me is that after twenty years of these Conferences 
there is still something new to say about this subject. I think 
we have had both from Mr. Westlake and Mr. Lacey some very 
enlightening information to-day which should be extremely 
helpful to all of us. 















Tue Hetpe or Watson House. 

Dealing first with Mr. Westlake’s paper, the elements of busi- 
ness building must be applied just as much‘ to gas as to any 
other goods. We have the goods; we know their value; and 
we know the public will appreciate them. We then have to see 
how we can distribute them, and then follows the question of 
service to the customer—the building-up of our business. Mr. 
Westlake has dealt ably with the gas undertaking’s side of this, 
and Mr. Lacey has given us useful information as to what is 
being done on the research side to enable the salesman to sell 
the goods and give proper service to the consumer. I should 
like here to pay an acknowledgment to the Gas Light and Coke 
Company for their ready willingness to help other undertakings 
in this matter. [Applause.]. In Birmingham we are building- 
up a miniature Watson House. We have recently taken space 
to put up a building which will include a research station on 
somewhat similar lines, although not, of course, of the magni- 
tude of Watson House; and the really willing way in which the 
Gas Light and Coke Company have allowed me to send my stafi 
to Watson Ilouse and take particulars to enable us to see what 
sort of equipment we shall require has been very thankfully ac- 
knowledged by my Committee in Birmingham, and I also want 
to pay that acknowledgment here to-day. 

I was rather interested in what Mr. Westlake said with re 
gard to the signing of forms. We all know that difficulty. Those 
of us who are connected with municipalities perhaps have more 
difficulty in getting rid of signing forms than a company under- 
taking. [Laughter.] The majority of our forms were draw! 
up by the Town Clerk in the year 1880, or something like that, 
and I have considerable trouble in persuading my Committee to 
alter the legal phraseology of many of these forms. We are 
simplifying them gradually, but there are still quite a number 
that I hate the sight of—and quite a number, I may tel! you. 
that our customers hate the sight of. [Renewed laughter.| ! 
am particularly worried at the moment about the forms whet 
a man has not paid his gas bills and you have to send jim 4 
statutory notice. If you saw the statutory notice drawn up | 
by the Town Clerk of Birmingham some years ago, which we 
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... for Fittings and Utensils. 


Add the rustlessness of aluminium to its resistance to the 
products of gas combustion, and you have two good reasons 
for the popularity of the metal for canopies, globe galleries 
and diffusers, oven linings, flue pipes, and all other fittings. 


For utensils, too, aluminium can be well commended. It 
has the endorsement of British, American, and Continental 
investigating authorities, for its hygienic cooking. Long usage 
has proved the metal also to be economical in gas and in 
cooking time, durable, and labour saving. 
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THE BRITISH ALUMINIUM CO. LTD 
ALUMINIUM PRODUCERS. ADELAIDE HOUSE, 
KING WILLIAM STREET. LONDON. €E.C.4 
‘Phone: Mansion House 5561 and 8074 ‘Grams : Cryolite-Bilgate 


2 (5 lines). London. 
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BRADDOCK’S 


GAS STATION 


GOVERNORS 


Valves accessible upon removal of side- 
plate of Valve Box, without taking out 
the bell. 


Long and extensive use has proved 
the efficiency and reliability of these 
governors. 


J. & J. BRADDOCK 


(BRANCH OF METERS LTD.) 


Globe Meter Works, OLDHAM 


Telegrams: ©“ BRADDOCK, OLDHAM.’ Telephone: MAIN (OLDHAM) 3815/6. 


and 45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, London, S.E.1 
Telegrams: ‘“METRIQUE, LAMB, LONDON.” Telephone No 2412 HOP. 
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HOT WATER aaii. 


THE POTTERTON series of Automatic Gas Heated Boilers 

covers the widest field in Hot Water Equipment, whether to 
produce a supply for Cottage or to operate the service and 
central heating in a Factory or Mansion, of which latter an 
example is here shown :— 

















This shows one of the many instances where Gas Apparatus has displaced the grimy 
coal range, and added comfort to a Town House by the installation of central 
heating with low-pressure circulating radiators; the coke boiler used formerly for 
supplementary hot water supply having been converted with gas attachment to act as 
an incinerator for light kitchen refuse. 








A perfected storage system in Hot Water Service is available, giving the 
highest efficiency in heat insulation, with Patent Thermostatic Devices to 
meet all requirements. A Potterton Installation, with “EMPEROR” 
Insulated Boiler and a Thermal Storage, yields an abundant supply of hot 
water with the greatest flexibility whenever the demand occurs, and at other 
times, both day and night, maintains the water at a high temperature with a 
consumption of 1°5 to 2:0 cu. ft. of gas per hour. 





Potterton ‘‘EMPIRE” and *‘EMPEROR” Boilers are 
supplied on simple hire by the Gas Light & Coke Company. 











CATALOGUES UPON REQUEST 


Complete Installations of Hot Water Supply, Heating and Allied 
Equipments undertaken under the supervision of Competent Engineers 








THOMAS POTTERTON éxcncers LTD. 


Cavendish Works, Ravenswood Road, Balham, LONDON, S.W.12 


Telephone: Streatham 8486 (3 lines). Telegrams: Potterton, Bal, London 
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vou would realize that it looks more like a police court 


' still use, J i 
a, I have also discovered that when my staff find they 
cannot deal with a disgruntled customer, and they send him on 
to me as 2 last resort, it turns out almost invariably that he 


‘is suffering from something that happened 25, 30, or even 40 
years ago, and he has been a disgruntled customer all that 
‘time. Moreover, he had spread his views among his friends and 
| elations. We therefore never quite know the bad effect of the 
> attitude of mind that existed in the old days before the advent 
‘of the newer light on this question of service which the B.C.G.A. 
‘had been responsible for giving us. 


CONSUMPTION PER CONSUMER. 


Mr. H. E. Buoor (York): Mr. Westlake gives some extra- 
ordinarily valuable figures, towards the end of his paper, as 
regards the number of consumers and the average consumption 
per consumer; and I should like to suggest that we need a 
‘research body on the commercial side just as we need a research 
hody on the technical and scientific side. The whole basis of 
our business has been so altered in recent years that it is hard 
to keep track of the economic consequences and the things 
which have happened. There is one important thing brought 
out by these figures of average consumption. The number of 
slot consumers in Exeter is considerably less than the number 
of ordinary consumers. The average consumption per consumer 
has gone up to what we should regard in the North as extra- 
ordinary figures. The average consumption per ordinary con- 
sumer is 55,000 c.ft., and of the slot consumer 27,000 c.ft., and 
these figures leave me, as a representative of Yorkshire, almost 
gasping. A few months ago I had taken out some figures for 
Yorkshire, and some of them were extraordinary. I found one 
or two small undertakings with less than 10,000 c.ft. per con- 
sumer. There were some with a consumption of 37,500 c.ft., and 
other undertakings with a figure of 34,500 c.ft. per consumer 
per annum. Our own figure was 30,950 c.ft.; and you will 
therefore see how Mr. Westlake’s over-all average of 42,000 c.ft. 
represents a considerable advance. The influence of this 
factor upon the whole economics and finances of a gas under- 
tuking has never, in my view, been sufficiently appreciated. 
The object of the work I have just mentioned was to initiate 
a certain research for my own benefit on the effects of con- 
sumption per consumer on the finances of an undertaking, but 
it has not yet reached a stage when I can tell you anything use- 

‘ful about it. But it is a point which is worthy of more study 
on our part. 

The paper by Mr. Lacey refers to the valuable work done 
by Watson House in carrying out a job of work which does 
not on the face of it seem to have sufficient reward to manu- 
facturers to cause them to take it up themselves. We all know 
in our works from day to day that odd cases arise in which 
something wants really expert handling for our individual 
undertakings if there was somebody at hand who could work it 
out; perhaps a machine or a special furnace, and in carrying out 
that sort of work Watson House is doing a very valuable thing 
for the Industry. I might mention one example, recently, in 
connection with flood lighting. It has been apparent for some 


lighting must be by electricity, and I endeavoured to get the 
manufacturers of lighting appliances to take up this subject.of 
putting flood lighting appliances before the Industry. I sug- 
gested there were possibilities in commercial flood lighting. 
There are cases in every town where it would be possible, in 
the case of gas companies’ premises and other large premises, 
to make flood lighting. of commercial value, but I found it im- 
possible to get anybody to take a commercial interest in it so 
far as the manufacturers of appliances were concerned. Watson 
House, however, has done invaluable work in that direction, 
with the results that you have already seen. 


RESEARCH ON GEYSERS. 


I have remarked that I think we need a commercial develop- 
ment research department attached to our Industry, and it 
has a bearing on technical and scientific work. One of the 
important matters referred to by Mr. Lacey is research on 
geysers. If there were such a commercial research laboratory 
as I have suggested, I should ask it to pronounce that the 
zeyser is already out of date. I think there are better methods 
of providing hot water, and I think we should now frown on 
the geyser, and go out for more permanent hot water supplies. 
I may be wrong, but so’ far as I am concerned the geyser is 
now a last resort. I do not regard it in any other light, and 
j only when nothing else can be done do I permit a geyser to be 
fitted in my district. Therefore, research on geysers is out of 
‘date, and we should carry out research upon other methods. 
Mr. Smith has paid a tribute to the manner in which those 
at Watson House are so willing to help others. Will you per- 
/imit me also to pay a tribute in that connection not only to 
| Watson House but also to Birmingham. I personally have re- 
} garded Watson House and Birmingham as big brothers in this 
/Tespect. They have resources which we cannot have in small 
) undertai.ings, and I must say that personally I have used them 
_Unmercifully, and they have responded in a most extraordinarily 


4 = yy. That ought to be recognized by all of us. [Loud 
) 4pplause. 
here is one other point I should like to mention. Refer- 





ence was made by Mr. Lacey to the use of Watson House in 
Providing a ready means for disseminating knowledge among 
pF) their large staff. This Association, and all our professional 
: podies, have one very valuable purpose. They provide a plat- 
oom ou which new views can be expressed and by which know- 
edge can be made current, and the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
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time that we could not possibly let it go forth that all flood - 
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pany has established at Watson House, in this respect, a central 
body which can send out to all its staff appropriate information 
to assist them in their work. In the electrical industry they 
have the Electricity Commissioners, a very much more power- 
ful body for performing that duty for the electrical in- 
dustry than any body we have in the Gas Industry. Any- 
thing which is once established as being in the interests of the 
electrical industry goes forth right through the country with 
semi-official force, and if it is sufficiently important it almost 
has the force of an edict. We have nothing like that in the 
Gas Industry, and I am inclined to think that the time is really 
ripe for us to set up a body of our own which can do all this 
work for us and keep us supplied with bulletins on the various 
aspects of technical, scientific, and commercial development, 
extracting the best from the published literature which is now 
available for the benefit of the Industry. 


Neep For Loca Errorr. 


Mr. W. J. SANDEMAN (Croydon): I should very much like to 
support the vote of thanks to the authors of these two papers. 
They are papers which we ought to take home and study care- 
fully. There is a paragraph in Mr. Westlake’s paper which I 
should like to enlarge upon. It states: ‘‘ It is useless, however, 
to expect a national organization to solve all our troubles or to 
run our businesses.”’ I should like to say that I think there is 
still too great a tendency in our Industry—it is decreasing, I 
am glad to say—to look to the B.C.G.A. to do all our com- 
mercial organization for us. The B.C.G.A. can give usa very great 
deal of assistance, but its work must be supplemented by work 
in our own areas. I should like to emphasize that point, be- 
cause I know, as a member of the Executive, we get many 
questions referred to us that should be dealt with by the under- 
takings themselves. 

Mr. A. W. SmitrH: Put it the other way round—that the work 
of the B.C.G.A. should supplement local effort. 

Mr. SANDEMAN: Yes, it is better put that way. I was in- 
terested to see the large increase that has taken place in Exeter 
in the maximum daily output and the maximum hourly output. 
This is a thing which, of course, we have all to watch very care- 
fully, especially around London. There we have a tremendous 
increase in the hourly output, and it means, of course, that we 
have to have an enormous amount of plant available. We must 
recognize this as a necessity; we must have plant available to 
deal with the maximum load. 

I was very interested in seeing that apparently in Exeter they 
can almost do without forms. I am afraid the people in the 
West must be very easy going. I do not think we could do it 
in London, but it is interesting to know that it can be done 
in Exeter. It is also interesting to see that there is a very 
good system of staff training in Exeter. This work is absolutely 
essential, and I should like to say that so far as my Company 
are concerned we have to a very large extent copied—although 
on a much smaller scale—the work the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany are doing in connection with staff training. We have re- 
cently adopted a scheme whereby we indenture our gas fitting 
apprentices; we take engineer pupils, distribution pupils, and 
mechanical apprentices, and indenture the whole of them, and 
the scheme is working extremely well. I would like to say how 
greatly we are indebted to the Gas Light and Coke Company 
for the great help they have given us in formulating this scheme. 


KNOWLEDGE OF ComPETITOR’s GOODs. 


Col. W. M. Carr (Stretford): I should like to express my 
appreciation of the papers we have had presented to us this 
morning in connection with this important subject of business 
building. I think, however, there is another point of view, and 
I offer it as a thought to this meeting. We are doing our best 
to teach ourselves and our staffs as much as possible about 
our own businesses, but there is another course that we must 
follow, and that is to teach ourselves and particularly our selling 
staffs something about our competitors’ business. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear.’’] I venture to suggest that none of us know quite as 
much as we ought to know about our electrical competitors. 
For example, they make certain claims for their appliances. 
We must know these claims, and know accurately whether the 
claims are justified in practice. We must presume that in the 
majority of cases they are, and we must be able to make fair 
and honest comparisons between what they offer and what we 
have to offer in competition. With that end in view, I have 
myself arranged, in my own small undertaking, a series of iec- 
tures to our selling staff and principal distribution staff on up- 
to-date electrical appliances and on the claims that have been 
made by our competitors. I also propose to deal, in a measure, 
with the claims that have been made for oil, and to see that my 
staff are instructed. I venture to suggest that this is a policy 
which will amply repay some attention on the part of all of us, 
because if we are going to compete—and we must compete—it 
will be impossible for us to compete really successfully unless 
we appreciate what we are competing against. Electrical pro- 
gress is going ahead rapidly, and they have many little gadgets 
to offer. We have heard, for example—to mention one of the 
earlier papers—of panel heating. There, again, great claims are 
being made, and we have to investigate these claims. A great 
deal is being made of the advantages of panel heating for schools. 
Do we know all about it? Do we know its costs accurately? 
Do we know absolutely the competition we have to meet there? 
I think we must know it accurately, so that we can put forward 
a strong case for gas. 

There is another point I should like to mention. So far as 
instruction is concerned, we are instructing our staffs in the 
best methods of obtaining business, but I think it is essential 
where business has been lost—where we have either had busi- 
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ness and lost it, or where we have been competing for business 
and failed to get it—that the whole seMing staff and everybody 
who comes into contact with the consumers should know why 
we have lost that business, together with what the principals 
of the business propose to do to meet that competition in the 


future. Business lost is really of more importance from the 
point of view of instruction in salesmanship than business 
gained. 


CooKkeERY DEMONSTRATIONS. 

In the paper by Mr. Lacey we have been told of the work 
the Gas Light and Coke Company is doing in approaching people 
not connected with the Company—for example, teachers and 
students of science, domestic economy, and handicrafts; and I 
think this opens up a line to us which is of the greatest im- 
portance. There is also another line which I think almost every 
undertaking can develop. In every elementary school to-day 
cookery is taught. In the majority of those schools is a 
gas cooker, and I think gas undertakings might well ap- 
proach the education authorities and say that they would like 
to be of assistance to these teachers, to arrange for demonstra- 
tions, and to show the best use of the gas cooker, and to indi- 
cate the best ways of giving instruction in the use of the gas 
cooker on the part of the teachers who teach the children. Our 
competitors have made great progress in teaching electric cook- 
ing in schools. The B.C.G.A. has given us a lead in trying to 
bring knowledge of gas into the schools by the Fairy Gas Com- 
petition, and individually in our respective areas we can do a 
lot by approaching the teachers, and see that they do appreciate 
what we can do. 


Water SOFTENING. 


Mr. T. ¥. C. Porrerton (London): There is one small matter 
I should like to bring to the notice of the Association, but first 
may I say from experience that the help we have received from 
Watson House has been of vital importance in the development 
work we have been trying to do in this particular line. The 
matter I wish to bring to your notice is one which perhaps it 
is a little too early for the experts to deal with so far as the 
gas companies are concerned, but everybody knows that in hard 
water districts there is difficulty on account of the expense in 
maintaining water heating apparatus through lime deposits. 
The refrigerator has been brought into very valuable use by 
the gas companies for domestic purposes, and I think the time 
may come when gas undertakings will be interested in putting 
forward a water softening apparatus. It is not a thing in which 
I am interested financially in any way, but it may be of use to 
the gas undertakings as indicating to the public a desire to give 
them everything that can possibly help to make their homes 
easier to run, and to avoid the difficulties that sometimes occur 
through corroded pipes, and things of that nature. 


Om COMPETITION. 


With regard to competition from oil, I happen to have been 
asked quite recently by a certain department connected with 
a London gas company, to provide a lecturer for a section of 
the company’s organization to deal with the subject of oil firing. 
While myself and my firm are compelled to deal with such mat- 
ters, I told them frankly that I was not an oil expert and that 
I did not feel justified in coming before them in that capacity, 
but I promised to try to find somebody. It may interest you 
to know that I went to the headquarters of an oii firm last week 
and interviewed the technical head there. He received me with 
courtesy, and said: ‘* Well, Mr. Potterton, we shall be only too 
pleased to do it if we are allowed to, but do we, as an oil com- 
pany, want to go into the enemy’s field and tell them of our 
weaknesses?’ I said: ‘‘I do not know that you are looking 
at it quite in a businesslike and commercial spirit. They know 
you are a competitor of theirs, and you might just as well give 
them the education they ask for, because there may be times 
when they can help you in your business.’”’ To cut a long story 
short, I thought it would interest you to know that one of the 
largest oil companies is well aware of the weaknesses in oil com- 
petition and that the gas undertakings have very strong points 
against them. Indeed, one oil man I spoke to said: “ If oil 
was as dear as gas I should certainly use gas.”’ 


Gas IN INDUSTRY. 


Mr. J. H. Ciece (Burnley): Many valuable compliments have 
been paid to the Gas Light and Coke Company this morning 
and also to the Birmingham Corporation. I should like to say 
that we in the North have appreciated the facilities which are 
provided by these two large gas undertakings and have found 
them of the greatest possible benefit. The possibilities of de- 
velopment in the industrial uses of gas, and the commercial uses 
of gas, have made it imperative that similar institutions should 
be organized in other parts of the country. If we in Lancashire 
sent all our inquiries to the Birmingham gas station, I am afraid 
they would be absolutely overwhelmed with the task placed 
upon them; and therefore I think it is essential that the Gas 
Industry should organize research stations in various parts of 
the country. If there are no large undertakings prepared to 
do this, then co-operative means must be employed. I am hop- 
ing that before very long we shall have such a station in Lanca- 
shire, and, further, that we shall develop a similar institution 
to that of Watson House. It has been said that not only do 
the staff and employees of the sales department need instruc- 
tion, but that the engineers themselves require to be kept up 
to date in the latest processes and developments. We have 
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found in Burnley that it i$ necessary to proceed on these ling, 
We have found that, owing to lack of ability to pay for gas, i 
domestic consumption is decreasing, and we have of necessity 
to look around for other types of consumption. Unfortunately 
in the small industries, owing to bad trade, the manulacture;, 
are unable to lay down large capital sums; and when ‘he que: 
tion of the use of gas is broached, they ask that their existin, 
plant shall be converted to the use of gas. We, 0! course 
point out that the plant was not primarily designed for gas, anj 
that, due to radiation losses, the cost of running will certainly 
be higher than with plant specifically designed for the use of gas, 
Nevertheless, many firms desire us to convert their existin, 
plant, with the result that we are faced with the pi blem of 
studying and obtaining information about a particular business, 
I have recently converted two glass bottle works, and there was 
an astonishing lack of information available dealing with the 
conversion of such plant. While I found other glass bottle many. 
facturers would allow me to visit their works, they would no 
allow my clients to enter their works, and I had to act as, 
go-between in many cases, with a similar manufacturer, who had 
little technical knowledge on the subject. That is a particuls 
instance illustrating the desirability of such a station as that 
at Birmingham being available for all the undertakings in , 
particular area. 


Panet HEATING. 


We have spent considerable time in developing the use of gas 
for central heating and for the heating of schools. Mr. Carr has 
mentioned panel heating by electricity. We are up against this 
in Burnley with a current charge of only 0°57d. per unit. Hoy. 
ever, the small study I have been able to make of this subject 
leads me, from the manufacturers’ figure, to suppose that it will 
require 15s. to heat up an ordinary 30-ft. square classroom. If 
that is so, what is to be the cost of heating up a whole school 
on Monday morning before commencing the week’s work ? 

Referring to Mr. Westlake’s paper, we can see he has reached 
a very high hourly peak load, and I must compliment him on 
the very successful manner in which he has tackled it. His pres. 
sure variations are remarkably small, and he has an extra- 
ordinary evenness of pressure in the extremities of his district. 
I also agree with Mr. Westlake in his advocacy of the provision 
of large service pipes and meters. With regard to internal pipes, 
we are one of the authorities having power to control fittings 
and pipes installed in consumers’ premises, and registered plum- 
bers are instructed not to lay a pipe or an outlet from an ordi- 
nary consumer’s meter of less than ? in. diameter to the second 
point. 


SUPERVISION. 


As regards the training of fitters and men, one of the most im- 
portant points is the supervision of the work. Unfortunately 
in the past, many gas undertakings have had an adequate 
works staff, chemists, &c., but so far as supervising mainten- 
ance work is concerned they have been content to rely on the 
services, perhaps, of a distribution superintendent. As time has 
gone by, the undertaking has provided a showroom and a show- 
room manager, and eventually there may be as many as 300 
men employed in the district. But the work of these men can- 
not be properly supervised by such a small staff. I have stayed 
in hotels in large towns, and some of the gas fires fitted in the 
rooms have been a discredit to the Gas Industry, indicating a 
complete lack of supervision. I think that gas appliances which 
involve any difficulty in fixing, such as a gas fire, should subse- 
quently be examined by some inspector. : 

With regard to maintenance, again, the opportunity for super- 
vision is lacking. It may be that a maintenance inspector has 
called upon a consumer and has been told the consumer is satis- 
fed, but investigation has shown that the maintenance man 
himself has been to this particular house eight or nine times, 
to see to the same piece of apparatus, and the man has never 
thought fit to report that he has never made a permanent job 
of that apparatus. That is rather alarming, and it makes one 
wonder sometimes how many other installations have been in- 
effectively done. 

I was interested in the remarks of Mr. Westlake to the effect 
that he has formed a women’s supervisory section. I know the 
electrical industry has made great strides in that direction, but 
this is the first intimation I have had that a gas undertaking 
has such a section. 

Sir Francis GoopENOUGH: The Gas 
pany has had one for twenty years. 

Mr. Ciecc: I should like to venture a criticism with regard 
to Mr. Westlake’s prepayment meter charges. I notice he has 
had a substantial increase in the consumption by the prepay- 
ment meter consumers, but the consumption has increased much 
more on the part of the ordinary consumers; and I venture to 
submit that had the relation between the ordinary price of gas 
and the prepayment price been smaller, the difference in the 
increased consumption in the two cases would have been smaller. 
He would have found his prepayment consumption would have 
increased much more. Even so, the figures are astounding, and 
I do not in any way try to depreciate them. It may be pointed 
out that the prepayment consumer benefits by being supplied 
with pendants, burners, globes, cooker, and perhaps a gas fire, 
but there must be many consumers who have not had that ap- 
paratus provided; and why these consumers should be charged 
for appliances provided to other consumers, I do not know. 

The Presmpent: If it is desired that this matter should be 
further discussed, the Committee will take the opportunity of 
providing facilities for this at any time in London, and tlien 
they will be pleased to welcome any other contributions to the 
diseussion. 
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International Commission 


-- on Illumination - - 


The International Commission on Illumination succeeded 
the International Photometric Commission originally 
formed by the Gas Industry at the Universal Exhibition 
held in Paris during the year 1900. Since photometric and 
allied subjects dealt with by that body were of common 
interest to both gas and electrical engineers, the Com- 
mission was reconstituted in 1913, when National Com- 
mittees were formed and the technical sphere of operations 
extended. Triennial conferences have been held suc- 
cessively by the two bodies, but for the first time during 
the thirty years of its history the Commission has met in 
Great Britain. It was natural therefore that the British 
National Illumination Committee should have attempted 
to make this year’s Conference a memorable one; and the 
President, Mr. C. C. Paterson, and many willing colleagues 
connected with the various lighting interests in the country 
have been admittedly successful in doing so. 

It can be understood that, in view of the great variety of 
purposes for which light is increasingly wanted and the 
many problems arising in its application, the field of the 
C(ommission’s purview has been enlarged during recent 
years. ‘The number of subjects and papers presenting 
themselves for consideration had consequently become 
almost embarrassing, and impossible for a body which met 
for one week only every three years. The Congress meet- 
ings held in Glasgow, Edinburgh, Buxton, and Birmingham 
have on this oceasion materially helped to avoid trouble of 
the kind, as similar meetings did in the United States of 
America in 1928, although the results were not quite the 
same. 

In effect, therefore, the papers on more or less practical 
lighting problems dealt with at the recent Congress gather- 
ings left the Commission which met at Cambridge on 
Sept. 14 free to concentrate upon its own appropriate work. 
The value of the procedure proved itself, and the opinion 
was expressed that the attention of the Commission gener- 
ally should be in future confined to the work done by its 
Technical Committees during the three years intervening 
between conference and conference. 

[t is probable that the success of the meetings at Caia- 
bridge was due in part to the fact that Secretariat reports 
only were considered, and there was thus time for free and 
full discussion of the points raised. The nature of the 
material submitted can be judged from the following list of 
subjects, the collection of information and data for which 
being undertaken by the Secretariat Committees indicated. 
The mere enumeration of the subjects suggests the advisa- 
bility of a limitation of contributions, more particularly as 
the reports in themselves cover the considered opinions and 
views of authorities in the constituent countries of the 
Commission : 

Street Lighting (Germany); Daylight (Great Britain); 
Vocabulary (Switzerland); Applied Lighting (United States 
of America); Coloured Signal Glass and Traffic Signs (Great 
Britain); Definitions and Symbols (France); Photometric 
Test Plates (Austria); Glare (France); Cinema Lighting 
(Japan); Motor Car Headlights (United States of America); 
Photometric Accuracy (Holland); Light Distribution 
(Belgium); Aviation Lighting (United States of America); 
Heterochromatic Photometry (France); Lighting Education 
(Great Britain); Colorimetry (Great Britain); Factory and 
School Lighting (United States of America); Diffusing 
Materials (Germany). 

It will be seen that these subjects were sufficiently numer- 
ous to necessitate sectional meetings, although with the 
obvious consequence that it was impossible for anyone 
individually to keep in touch with the whole of the work. 

The countries represented at the meetings were: Austria, 

Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Holland, 
Hungary, Italy, Japan, United States of America, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Irish Free State, U.S.S.R., New Zealand, 
Spain, Argentine, Poland, Canada, and South Africa. 
_ The opening plenary meeting of the Commission was held 
in the Guild Hall, Cambridge, on Monday Sept. 14, when a 
warm civic welcome was given to the delegates by the 
Mayor of the town (Councillor E. Jackson) supported by 
members of the Town Council. 

Mr. C. C. Paterson, the President, following the usual 
practice gave a short account of the work covered by the 
Commission during the preceding three years. He said 
that there were in 1928 twelve countries regularly affiliated 
to the Commission and the nutnber had risen to fifteen by 
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the addition of Czechoslovakia, Poland, and the Argentine. 
No one could doubt that activity and progress in the cause 
of better lighting had been greater during the past three 
years than at any other time. The result was due in great 
measure to the work of various Secretariat Committees and 
to international collaboration. The Commission had re- 
ceived excellent reports from most of tnese Committees on 
the subjects entrusted to them, but they had to realize that 
there had been some difficulty in obtaining a general inter- 
change of views; and this was a matter which required 
attention. 

The President referred also to the work undertaken by 
the National Laboratories in the comparison of illumina- 
tion standards of different colours and the establishment of 
a method for making true contrasts. 

He stated that there were several questions which awaited 
consideration, and among these were particularly the ques- 
tions of the proposed collaboration of the Commission with 
the International Committee of Weights and Measures, and 
of the extension of investigation by the Commission into 
the field of ultra-violet radiation so far as it affected light. 

The International Committee of Weights and Measures 
had included the question of photometric standards in their 
scope of work, and it was desirable that co-operation with 
that body should be sought. It was resolved at this meet- 
ing that a select Committee of the Commission of not more 
than eight members drawn from Germany, United States 
of America, Great Britain, Japan, and Holland should be 
appointed; and the President was asked to arrange if possi- 
ble the desired co-operation. 

The Treasurer (Mr. A. Filliol) presented the financial 
statement of receipts and payments during the three years 
ended May 31, 1931, and commented on the financial posi- 
tion generally. The report was adopted as satisfactory. 

The rest of the meeting was devoted to the discussion of 
matters concerning the administration of the Commission’s 
work under the Statutes, the reorganization of the Techni- 
cal Committees, and the allocation of duties. 

These subjects had already been fully discussed by the 
Executive Committee which met on the previous day, and 
their recommendations were accepted. 

The meetings of the Commission other than the above 
were all held at Trinity College, facilities for which had 
been kindly afforded by the Master, Sir Joseph J. Thomson, 
F.R.S., and the Fellows of the College. Most of the dele- 
gates lived in the College, and the arrangements lent 
admirably to close fellowship and ready intercourse be- 
tween them. The relationships between all, irrespective of 
nationality or of lighting interests, were harmonious and 
pleasant, and discussions were conducted without bias. 
The subject which at the present time might be considered 
to have most interest for the Gas Industry was street light- 
ing, and this was one of the first to be dealt with in Com- 
mittee. 


StrREET LIGHTING. 


Herr Wissmann on behalf of the German Secretariat pre- 
sented a report giving the substance of views expressed by 
the various National Illumination Committees on the pro- 
posals adopted at Saranac (New York State) in 1928. 
These included (a) as essential characteristics of street 
lighting the adoption of average and minimum horizontal 
illumination values taken on the carriage-way, with the 
surface of the street as the plane of reference. These 
values were intended for international comparison pur- 
poses. (b) Inquiry into the possibility of agreement as to 
the plane of measurement and the portable photometer 
used. (c) The study of methods for defining and measur- 
ing brightness, glare, and visibility. (d) The collection of 
data of representative street lighting installation and (e) 
statements of energy (gas or electricity) used, and of the 
flow of light emitted in relation to the surface and length 
of the roadway. 

Subsequent to the 1928 meeting a questionnaire was 
issued by the American Committee for the purpose of ob- 
taining international views on the aims of street lighting, 
street classification, method of discernment by artificial 
light, the relative importance of the intensity of light used, 
the apparent brightness of the street surface, illumination 
classified according to streets, spacing and arrangement of 
the lamps in streets, &c. 

The questionnaire of the Americari Committee ¢ame first 
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under consideration, and no discussion could have better 
indicated the complex character of the questions involved 
or the divergence in views on street lighting problems 
generally. While the true purpose of street lighting was 
generally agreed, differences of opinion were expressed as 
to the correlation of streets with specified levels of illumi- 
nation. Some delegates graded the illumination employed 
on the basis of traffic density, the Americans expressing the 
latter in the hourly passage of vehicles. Others, like the 
British, preferred to leave local authorities to select from a 
series of specified installations one of the magnitude suit- 
able for the purpose in view. It was contended that traffic 
was not alone to be considered, since there were streets 
which required good lighting for shopping needs. Again, 
Germany, while taking traffic into consideration, had 
special requirements for residential roads. 

The question of the way in which objects are discerned as 
by surface detail, silhouette, &c., and the relative import- 
ance of such methods of discernment also gave ground for 
discussion. A further query as to the importance of illu- 
mination on the street surface measured in foot-candle 
values as compared with the apparent brightness of that 
surface in the direction of the eye resulted in a general ex- 
pression of views in favour of brightness as an essential 
factor in perceptibility. The British reply was to the effect 
that the apparent brightness of the street in the direction 
of the observer was the most important factor in visibility. 
This depended on (a) the illumination, and (b) the re- 
flection characteristics of the road surface. 

No definite conclusions were come to on the remaining 
questions as to the intensities of light for specified street 
classes, or the heights and positions to be adopted for light 
sources. 

At a second meeting of the Street Lighting Committee 
the replies received from various National Illumination 
Committees on the Saranac proposals were discussed. 

The American delegates stated that there were so many 
va~iables which affected street illumination. that foot- 
candle values were not specially considered by them. They 
specified the type of light sources, with the spacing and 
mounting heights, and then noted the average foot-candle 
values obtained. They were not at all in favour of mini- 
mum horizontal foot-candle appraisement, and did their 
best to exclude this from the final resolution adopted by the 
Committee. The British delegates held to the view that 
this factor was of importance. 

The French members made measurements for ‘ aver- 
age ’’ horizontal illumination values, but considered that 
tests on the vertical plane were of equal use. In both 
cases point-to-point tests were made. 

The Germans employed both average and minimum illu- 
mination values, but at one metre height above ground 
level without reference to the roadway plane. 

It was reported that sufficient progress had not been 
made in the work of defining and measuring degrees of 
brightness, glare, and visibility in street lighting, and the 
Secretariat Committee were unable to do more than state 
that investigations were to be continued. 

The Report included interesting schedules with full data 
of typical light installations, these having been contributed 
by three countries—Germany, France, and Great Britain. 

The work at these two meetings on street lighting re- 
sulted in the following proposals adopted by the Com- 
mission : 

1. It was recommended that, in order to facilitate inter- 
national comparison of street lighting installations, the 
following information on such installations should be given : 

(a) A complete description of the luminaire, with its 

consumption of gas or electricity. 

(b) The spacing of luminaires, their height and trans- 

verse positions. 

(c) The average horizontal plane illumination, accom- 

panied by the figure of minimum illumination. 

2. Since a consideration of vertical illumination seemed 
to be of interest, the Secretariat Committee was desired to 
promote the study of this question and to prepare a ques- 
tionnaire to be submitted to the various National Com- 
mittees. 

3. The National Committees were asked to study the re- 
lationship between illumination and the brightness of road 
surfaces. 

ApptieD LIGHTING. 


Applied lighting was at another meeting the subject of a 
report by the United States Committee which acted as 
Secretariat in collecting information and data of various 
phases of lighting practice throughout the world. For this 
purpose a questionnaire had been prepared and sent to 
member countries. The replies had been co-ordinated as 
well as possible considering wide differences in conditions. 
It was remarked that, while data of this sort indicated the 
general trend in practice, they could be no more than ap- 
proximations or estimates in a number of cases, 
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The report unfortunately was not of direct interest to th 
Gas Industry inasmuch as the queries were based up 
electrical practice. Attention was drawn to this fact, anj 
the suggestion made that, as the sphere of the Commissig, 
was that of illumination and not illumination by any par. 
ticular type of light source, future questionnaires siiould |, 
issued on a wider basis. A proposal was made and «%. 
cepted that it should be made clear in publication hat th 
data referred only to electrical practice. | 

The Committee, after a long discussion, expressed jt; 
appreciation of the American Secretariat’s report, ! ut cop. 
sidered that, in view of the difficulty in getting accurat 
information, the use and scope of questionnaires of this 
character should be limited. 


LicHTiInc EpucaTION. 


The Secretariat for the subject of lighting education wa; 
the British National [Illumination Committee. It was 
stated that the work had been divided into two sections, 
one of inquiry as to present practice in different countries 
and the other of recommendation of lines on which educa. 
tion in illumination matters should be conducted. Some 
useful information was obtained from nearly all the men. 
ber countries of the Commission as to the extent to which 
education in illumination took place in secondary schools, 
colleges, or schools connected with architectural, medical, 
and other professional branches of work. 

Reference was made to handbooks on illumination which 
were available and employed in different countries. The 
report concluded with a proposed basis for a text-book to 
be used in secondary schools and less advanced technical 
colleges, and the suggested subjects appeared to cover the 
necessary ground for educational purposes. 

The recommendations of this Technical Committee wer: 
that the various national Committees should take steps to 
promote the extension of the teaching of illumination in all 
schools and colleges, special stress being laid on architee- 
tural colleges. ’ 

It was suggested that for public information displays of 
good lighting equipments should be made in museums and 
exhibitions. Insistence was made on the necessity of 
technically trained lighting experts on the staffs of public 
lighting undertakings. 


Factory AND ScHoor LIGHTING. 


Following the submission and discussion of the American 
Secretariat Committee’s report on factory and school light- 
ing a number of recommendations were made and ulti- 
mately adopted by the Commission. These suggested that 
there should be no change in the minimum illumination 
values stipulated by the I.C.I. Code agreed at Geneva. It 
was recommended, however, that the values given in the 
Secretariat report should be accepted as indicative of the 
values of lighting which assured human welfare and were 
justified by economical considerations. 

These values were as under: 


Factories. 
Recommended 
INumination, Lux 
(Average) 

On the space : 

(a) Roadways, yardthoroughfares . .... . 10-5 

(b) Storage spaces, aisles and passageways, &c. . . 30-20 
On the work : 

(c) Where discrimination of detail is not essential . 50-30 

(a) Where slight discrimination of detail is essential 80-50 


(e) Where moderate discrimination of detail is essen- 
| 120-80 


(f) Where close discrimination of detail is essential 180-120 
(g) Where discrimination of minute detail is essential 1000-150 
Schools. 
On the space : 
ee ee ee ae 10-5 
(2) Playgrounds, outdoor, if used at night » brite 40-20 
(3) Playgrounds, outdoor, if used at.night for base- 
Rie Gs sl lk lm eS 120-80 
(4) Storage spaces, passages, not used by pupils 20-10 
(5) Boiler rooms, power plants, and similar auxiliary 
spaces eee ee Se ee ee ar ae 30-20 
(6) Stairways, landings, corridors, aisles, elevator 
car, washrooms, toilets, locker spaces, and dress- 
ing rooms oe ree eee 40-20 
(7) Recreation rooms, gymnasiums, swimming pools 120-80 
On the work: 
(8) Auditoriums, assembly rooms ..... . 40-20 
(9) Auditoriums, assembly rooms, &c., if used for 
class or study purposes. .... . . . 120-60 
(10) Classrooms, study rooms (desk tops) . . . . 120-60 
(11) Classrooms, study rooms (charts, blackboards) . 120-60 
(12) Libraries (reading tables, catalogues) . 120-80 
(13) Libraries (bookshelves, vertical plane) 60-40 
(14) Laboratories (tables, apparatus) . . 120-80 
(15) Manual training rooms, workshops, &c. 120-80 
(16) Drafting rooms, sewing ... . 150-100 


(Note: Divide lux values by 10°764 to obtain foot-candle values). 
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The report dealt with the question of glare and gave in- 
formation as to investigations made by the United States 
of America, Great Britain, and Germany, and added re- 
commendations as to the brightnesses which should not be 
exceeded. A recommendation was made by the Committee 
that the question of glare appraisal should be referred back 
to the Secretariat with a request that they should enlist the 
co-operation of the various National Committees in study- 
ing this matter so far as it referred to factory and school 
lighting. 
a7 was further suggested that efforts should be made to 
determine the illumination required not only to ensure 
efficient performance of the work, but the protection of 
workers, including those of subnormal vision, against eye- 
~ strain, nervous strain, and other ill effects. 

‘~ The remaining resolutions emphasized the importance of 
propaganda for the purpose of drawing attention to the 
necessity of satisfactory illumination in all places where the 
eye was employed. 

The trend of illumination levels in use in this country 
was indicated by information furnished by the British 
National Illumination Committee, which, with the co- 
operation of the Home Office and Post Office authorities 
and a trade association, had made extensive measurements 
of the illumination found in a large number of industrial 

lants. 

: It was noted that the proportion of readings below 3 foot- 
candles was materially less than, and of those above 10 
foot-candles about three times as great as, as those reported 
by this Committee in 1928. 

A preliminary experiment suggested that an illumination 
of 3 to 4 foot-candles was needed to promote and maintain 
feelings of general well-being and cheerfulness irrespective 
of any requirement for visual discrimination. 





ast GLARE. 

ire The French Secretariat Committee presented a report on 
the subject of glare, which in various fields of illumination 

he had from time to time aroused interest and concern. The 

on Committee stated that the present conception of glare de- 

Ps pended upon vague sensations of discomfort and fatigue to 

which at present it seemed impossible to give any scientific 


value. It appeared, however, that these sensations de- 
pended not solely upon the reciprocal action of the retinal 
\ elements, one upon the other, but also upon the direct 
action of the light upon the element directly affected. 

This reciprocal action played a fundamental part in the 
phenomena of glare, and, as it alone rendered possible a 
precise definition of glare and rigorous measurement, the 
authors of the report proposed to adhere at present to thai 
point of view. They considered that the sense of light 
furnished a better criterion than the sense of form. 

It was necessary in each experiment to define two special 
zones on the retina, the zone corresponding to the glare 
source and the zone in which the variation of the ele- 
mentary functions were measured, the latter usually being 
taken at the fovea. 

The experiments could be continued advantageously for 
the simple and well-defined case of a brilliant source on an 
absolutely dark background, the measurement then being 
a measure of the threshold. The proposed additive law 
could be rigorously verified. 

The background of uniform brightness B on which it is 
usual to make the glare source appear might be considered 
as made up of an infinite number of sources also producing 
glare; the sum of these two glares being the total glare 
which might be represented by the brightness B’ of the 
uniform field producing the same effect. 

The glare from the glare source itself would then be ex- 
pressed by the difference 8 = B’ —B. 

In practice the field could be divided in an arbitrary 
manner into two zones and the action of each of these zones 
represented by an equivalent uniform field. The quotient 
of these two values would represent the relative glare of 
one of the zones with respect to the other. 

The brightnesses of the uniform equivalent field did not 
represent measures of the effect of the glare on the ele- 
mentary functions, but gave a simple representation of this 
action chosen in such a way that one could reason for as 
long a period as possible, with magnitudes of a purely 
physical nature. 

The laws of addition, and of proportionality to the illu- 
mination produced on the pupil by the glare source, had 
been established using this method of representation. These 
aws were in fact not exact if the variation of the visual 
functions themselves were taken as a direct measure of 
glare. 

It was decided at this meeting that the definitions of 
glare suggested by the Secretariat should be taken by the 
National Committees as a basis for the formulation of 
agreed definitions of glare to be submitted to the next 
plenary session of the Commission. 
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Investigations should proceed: (a) On the sensation of 
discomfort associated with the presence of bright sources in 
the field and (b) on the time variations of glare effects. 

Research workers on glare were invited to arrange their 
experiments so that the results were expressible in terms 
of equivalent background brightness. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LIGHT FLUx. 


A report was submitted by the Belgium Committee on 
the Distribution of Light Flux. They had issued a ques- 
tionnaire to the various National Committees, and as a re- 
sult of the consideration of the replies the Committee re- 
commended that they should endeavour to arrive at a 
common broad classification of light distribution for which 
the following terms were recommended: Indirect, semi- 
indirect, general or mixed, semi-direct, and direct. They 
also suggested that methods of classification of gas dis- 
tribution in detail should be considered. 

It may be of use to state that the general lines on which 
the classification of lighting appliances had been made was 
as follows: 

Direct, where 90 p.ct. of the flux was emitted in the 

lower hemisphere. 

Semi-direct, between 90 p.ct. and 60 p.ct. thus emitted. 

Mixed, between 60 p.ct. and 40 p.ct. thus emitted. 

Semi-indirect, between 40 p.ct. and 10 p.ct. thus emitted. 

Indirect, less than 10 p.ct. thus emitted. 


VOCABULARY. 


The Swiss Secretariat Committee’s Report on Vocabulary 
was interesting inasmuch as it gave a list of the technical 
illumination terms in the three languages, French, English, 
and German, and some terms which in the future it is pro- 
posed to introduce into the vocabulary, with definitions in 
the three languages. 

As a result of the consideration of this report it was 
decided that the Vocabulary Committee should submit to 
the Committee of Definitions and Symbols the definitions 
proposed for terms which had not been defined by the 
I.C.I. and which presented some difficulty in interpretation. 
It was decided that the vocabulary should not be simply a 
list of terms, but should include the definitions of same. 

At other technical meetings of the Commission there were 
subjects of more or less special and technical character, or 
topics such as motor headlights, traffic signals, daylight, 
and aviation, which do not come within the scope of gas 
lighting. 

The final plenary meeting of the Commission was devoted 
to the consideration of and adoption of the recommenda- 
tions made by the various Committees, most of which have 
been referred to above. At this meeting the proposal for 
the re-organization of the Technical Committees and the 
work allocated to them was accepted by the members, the 
scheme having previously been prepared by a Special Com- 
mittee. 

M. Filliol, the Hon. Treasurer, presented an estimate of 
the receipts and expenses for the three years ending 
May 31, 1934. It would appear from this that the con- 
tributions from the various countries are likely to amount 
to £2075, making with the balance of £1025 brought for- 
ward a total of £3100. The expenses covering the bureau 
services, Cambridge meetings, Transactions. and incidentals 
amount to £2550, leaving an anticipated balance of £550. 


New OFfFIcers. 
The members then proceeded to the election of the new 
officers for the succeeding three years. The appointments 
were as follows: 


President.—Dr. A. R. Meyer (Germany). 
Vice-President.—M. H. de la Paulle (Belgium). 
Vice-President.—Dr. Halbertsma (Holland). 

Hon. Treasurer.—M. Filliol (Switzerland). 

Hon. Secretary.—Mr. C. C. Paterson (Great Britain). 


The latter gentleman held the position of Hon. Secretary 
prior to his occupancy of the Presidential chair. 

The thanks of the members were warmly expressed to 
the retiring officers. Especial reference was made to the 
ex-President, Mr. C. C. Paterson, whose ability, courtesy, 
and tactful conduct of meetings were freely acknowledged. 

It was decided on the invitation of the German National 
Committee to hold the next meeting in Germany (the coun- 
try of the President), the conference being due in 1934. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that the foreign delegates 
were very pleased with their visit to Great Britain, and 
one heard from time to time expressions of appreciation of 
not only what they saw, but of the arrangements which 
had been made for the tour and subsequent visit to Cam- 
bridge. 





Aluminium Bronze Die Castings. 


The salient qualities of aluminium bronze are beauty, 
strength, and permanency—qualities which probably ap- 
peal to different people in different ways. A very attrac- 
tively illustrated booklet recently published by the British 
Aluminium Company, Ltd., draws attention to the many 
and varied uses to which aluminium bronze can be put by 
a series of photographs of die castings. 

[t is pointed out in a foreword to the booklet that there 
are two factors which under modern industrial conditions 
tend to disintegrate a structure. These are corrosion and 
fatigue; and it is only during the past quarter of a century 
that these two destructive influences have been systemati- 
cally studied; of neither can it be yet said that the subject 
is fully understood. What can be said is that a vast range 
of engineering materials have been subjected to accepted, 
systematic tests, so that tables and curves are available 
indicating quite clearly the relative resistance of the 
materials to these influences. On_ this relative list, 
aluminium bronze is claimed to stand high in regard to 
corrosion and almost alone in regard to fatigue. 

The resistance to corrosion is explained in the light 
thrown in recent years on the effect of surface films. 


Copper itself is relatively a non-corrosive metal, and 
aluminium, by virtue of the oxide film which forms on its 
surface, is also relatively immune. The addition of 


aluminium to copper results in a surface film of a highly 
protective nature, tough and flexible, and _ self-healing 
when damaged by abrasion. 

To-day the main attraction of aluminium bronze is very 
simply expressed: It lies in the possibility of obtaining 
thousands of parts of intricate design, wherein a high 
degree of strength and reliability are combined with low 
cost. 


_—— 
> 





The “ Eco-Dry” Cabinet: And How it Works. 


The problem of drying wet clothes in schools, hospitals, 
and institutions is one that becomes more insistent with 
the approach of winter, and a few particulars of the ‘‘ Eco- 
Dry ” gas-heated cabinet (manufactured by the Economic 
Dryer Company, Ltd., of 170, Chandos House, Bucking- 
ham Gate, S.W. 1) should be of interest to the Industry. 

The cabinet is made in four sizes suitable for use in the 
smallest flat or private house, or the largest institution. 
The smallest size occupies a space only of 15 bv 24 in., 
while the largest occupies only 54 by 24 in. Each size is 
5 ft. high overall. Use of the “‘ Eco-Dry ” cabinet enables 
all fabrics, materials, and articles to be dried quickly and 
safely regardless of the weather. An ideal temperature, 
varying only between the limits of 140° to 180° Fahr., is 
automatically maintained, and there is no danger of scorch- 
ing or discoloration. 

Many cabinets and drying rooms rely upon the principle 
that air if heated will tend to rise, and a single source 
provides the required heat for warming the air and for 
promoting the circulation. In the ‘‘ Eco-Dry ” cabinet 
these two functions are separate. The main heater pro- 
vides the prime heat for warming the air, while the second 
heater in the flue controls the speed of circulation through 
the cabinet. Experience has proved that an air change of 
2} times per minute provides the exact balance to ensure 
the longest possible travel of the heated air through the 
en and the heat value in the flue is adjusted accord- 
ingly. 

The “ Eco-Dry ”’ cabinet is absolutely fire-proof, and 
being self-contained requires no builders’ work to install. 
It can be placed in any room provided there is a gas con- 
nection and may easily be regulated to the required heat 
by means of the jet control. Cabinets for special purposes 
or of special size can be designed by request. Hinged or 
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telescopic rails are used to support the articles to be dried, 
and the drying space of these cabinets expressed in feet 
of clothes line, varies from 12 ft. to 48 ft. 

All cabinets are manufactured of high-quality stec] and 
so constructed as to be non-conductive of heat, and thie ip. 
teriors are treated with a damp-resisting, heat- -resisting 
finish. On the outside the cabinets are finished in white 
cellulose, giving them a handsome and decorative appear. 
ance. 


_— 


A Pocket Meter Tester. 


Some interesting. particulars and the accompanying 
photograph have been received from Messrs. Abbott, Birks, 
& Co., of 113, Newington Causeway, S.E. 1, regarding their 
pocket gas meter tester for detecting (in situ) passage of 
unregistered gas at low consumption. 

his is a completely new apparatus, which has been de- 
signed by the Technical Section of the Gas Light and Coke 
Company, and the makers state that it has proved very 
effective for the purpose for which it was designed. 





& 2 1% 
Fag? a? me eat 








The device is fitted with five burners, each having a gov- 
erned consumption at all pressures of 1 c.ft. of gas per 
hour, 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5 of which can be brought into operation 
at a time by merely twisting upwards and lighting. Gas 
will not pass through any burner while it is lying flat in 
the box. This is made clear by the above illustration. 
The usual method of use is to light one burner and gradu- 
ally increase the number, comparing in each case the actual 
consumption with the meter registration over a period. 
Each tester is fitted with a 20-in. length of special rubber 
tubing which will stretch over tubes as large as § in. 
diameter, or, when folded back, will give a gas-tight joint 
on nipples, &c., as small as } in. diameter. ; 

The best way of testing is to attach the instrument direct 
to the ter by means of the rubber plug adaptor or by 
screw reducing connections. If the carcassing and all 
fittings, &c., have been proved sound and without leak 
under test, then the tester may be attached to any point in 
the system such as a nipple, gas cooker injector, &c. 

This tester is very compact, measuring, when closed, 
11 in. by 3} in. by 1 in. overall, and has no outside connec- 
tions which might be liable to damage. It is completely 
self-contained, the rubber tubing folding up inside the 
metal case. 

Owing to the fact that many meters pass gas on low con- 
sumption without correct registration, this instrument 
should prove of considerable interest to the Gas Industry, 
particularly in view of the growth in popularity of such 
appliances as gas refrigerators, small flueless heaters, low 
consumption storage heaters, &c., and also, in some cases, 
the continual use of by-pass burners, any of which may 
very well cause the unaccounted-for gas to be very high 
over prolonged periods of time. 
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Municipal Gas Undertakings’ Results in 1930-31 


CHESTERFIELD. 


The sales of gas, or gas accounted for, shows an increase of 
2°22 p.ct., and the unaccounted-for figure is reduced by 3°09 p.ct. 
During the year a portion of the cast-iron main which conveys 
gas from Grassmoor Coke Ovens has been replaced with steel, 
with beneficial results from the leakage point, as the Hasland 
area where the main was laid has been a great source of trouble 
owing to subsidence and the consequent breakage and leakage 
of mains. An order has been placed for the supply and erection 
of plant for the extraction of naphthalene and moisture from the 
gas, and will, I trust, result in improved supply conditions. 
An increased quantity of coke oven gas has been taken daily 
since July 1, 1930, when the new agreement for supplies came 
into operation. This, of course, has reduced the make of gas 
at the works and consequently reduced the quantity of coal 
carbonized and residuals for sale. 


COLNE. 


The expenditure on revenue account was £46,747 and the in- 
come £55,980, the gross profit being £9232. Interest on loans 
amounted to £2479 and sinking fund instalment £6438, a total 
of £8918, leaving a net profit of £314, which has been placed to 
the revenue appropriation account. During the year the capital 
account has been increased by £7824 incurred in the installation 
of vertical retorts. The book value of the Undertaking now 
stands at £194,931, of which £179,232 is borrowed money. The 
net debt is £50,924, so that up to date £128,307 of borrowed 
money has been repaid. The coal carbonized in the horizontal 
retorts and Tully plants was 12,462 tons and in addition 583 tons 
of coke were used for gas-making purposes in the latter plant. 
The quantity of gas made per ton of coal was 18,528 c.ft. com- 
pared with 18,774 for 1929-30, and 19,224 for 1928-29. The total 
gas made during the year under review was 241,678,000 c.ft.—a 
decrease of 8,692,000 c.ft., equal to 3°4 p.ct. The number of 
consumers at the end of March, 1931, was 8807—a slight increase 
on the previous year—3418 of these being ordinary meters and 
5889 slot meters. The number of public lamps lighted by gas 
at the end of March, 1931, was 1044—an increase of 42. The 
gas consumed by them was 20,520,000 c.ft. and the total cost 
for gas, lighting, extinguishing, cleaning, and repairing was 


DARLINGTON. 


The Darlington Gas Undertaking showed a profit of £1423 
during the year ended March last. The Gas Committee have 
decided to appoint a sales manager with control of the show- 
room. It is stated that there has been a very big increase in 
the work connected with the showroom. Thirteen years ago 
there were 5000 calls at the showroom in a year, while last year 
there were 26,000. The orders received for gasfitting work had 
gone up from 5192 in 1923 to 11,234. The profit from the show- 
room after paying all expenses was £1207. The sales of gas 
fires and other appliances affected the sale of gas which last 
year brought in £79,000. 


ELLESMERE PORT AND WHITBY. 


The consumption of gas in the year under review compared 
with the previous year is as stated below, viz. : 








1929-30. 1930-31. 
P.Ct. P.Ct. 
Ordinary meter consumers » «+ 30°99 ee 28°08 
Prepayment meter consumers . . . 52°47 ae 55°22 
Pe a De oe 4°92 ae 4°76 
Used on works . . . oe ee o's1 os 1°47 
Unaccounted-forgas . . . . . . 10°81 <a 10°47 
100° 00 +» 100°00 


The reduction in sales of gas to ordinary meter consumers is 
due to one of the large industrial consumers adopting other 
means than gas for its purpose. During the year 8506 tons of 
coal were received, 7998 tons being carbonized, 105 tons used 
on boilers, and 6 tons sold. The total cost of coal (including 
haulage into gas-works) was £8349, an average cost of 
£1 Os. 10°5d. per ton, the 1930 figure being £1 0s. 8°5d., and in 
1929 the average was £1 Os. 2°5d. The demand for coke is 
extremely gratifying as it has increased in excess of production, 
and this necessitated purchasing coke from neighbouring gas 
undertakings. The amount of coke sold was 2030} tons, and 
during the year 17,286 half ewt. of coke were sold to domestic 
users; this represents a tonnage sale of 407. 
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| GAS MARKETS 


MAN UFACTURES 


Stock Market Report. 
[For Stock and Share List, see later page.] 


The volume of business on the Stock Exchange for the greater 
part of last week was comparatively small, there being a general 
disinclination to enter upon new commitments owing to the 
uncertainty of the political situation. Towards the close, how- 
ever, British Funds became very active, and under the influ- 
ence of large buying orders prices rose sharply. There was 
good inquiry for Industrials, and it is evident that when a staple 
Government becomes an established fact ample funds will be 
available to assist a trade recovery. 

In common with most other sections, business in the Gas 
Market was quieter last week, and it will be seen from the Stock 
and Share List that a few more debenture issues were marked 
down. It was pointed out in this Report last week that the 
ordinary stocks of those companies operating at home have, 
with few exceptions, remained unaltered throughout the present 
crisis; and as an illustration of the consistent steadiness of gas 
stoc ks, the following table of comparative quotations of some of 
the larger issues with those ruling on the same date for the 
past two years—two most disastrous years, particularly from 
the general investor’s point of view—shows that investors in 
these stocks have had every cause for satisfaction. In those few 
cases where capital depreciation has occurred, this has been of 
negligible dimensions compared with that which has taken place 
in so many other avenues of investment: 





ORDINARY STOCKS. 


Quotations. 





Oct. 4, 1929 Oct 3, 1930 Oct. 3, 1931. 

Alliance and Dublin 95-98 96-99 102-107 
Bristol 89-904 89}-904a 90-934 
Commercial . 93-96 94-97 92-95 
Croydon sliding-sc: ale. 105-110 104-107 107-110 

+ Maximum div 81-84 81-84 81-84 
Gas Light £1 units 17s. 9d.-18s. 3d. |18s. 9d.—19s. 3d. 18s. 3d.—19s. 3d. 
Liverpool Rating 94-954 944-9544 944-9544 
Newcastle {1 units . |16s 9d.-17s. 3d.a\15s. 9d.—16s. 3d.a}15s. gd —16s. 9d.a 
Sheffield 108-1104 100-103a 103-105a 
South Metropolitan . 984-1004 102-104 95-100 
South Suburban * 102-105 100-103 IOI—I04 
Southampton. . . 77-80 75-78 76-79 
Tottenham . 105-108 102-106 103-107 
Wandsworth 107-112 ITI-II4 


@ Quotations at the local Exchanges. 


The 5 p.ct. ordinary stock of the Shrewsbury Gas Light Com- 
pany is now quoted on the London Exchange, and has there- 
fore been added to the Stock and Share List. The dividends 
on this stock are subject to sliding-seale—viz., 4d. per therm 
above the standard price of 1s. 53d. per therm or below 1s. 43d.= 
2s. 6d. p.ct. in half-year’s dividend. Accounts are made up to 
June 30, and the dividends paid for the past five years have 
been for 1926-27, 6 ; 1927-28, 64; and from 1928-29 to 1930-31, 
62. During this period the sales of gas have steadily increased 
each year. The stock changed hands last week at 75. The in- 
creased capital of the Wandsworth and District Gas Company 
is also now quoted. This includes the amount brought in by 
the absorption of the Sutton Gas Company and, in addition, 
the issue in April last of £250,000 preference stock and £60,000 
debenture stock. 





—_— 
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Current Sales of Gas Products. 
The London Market for Tar and Tar Products. 


Lonpon, Oct. 5- 


There is a general firmness in the values of tar products which 
are as follows: 

Pitch, 55s. per ton f.o.b. 

Creosote, for export, varies from 83d. to 5d. per gallon f.o.b., 
according to specification. 

The prices of white spirits are as follows: 

Pure toluole, Is. 11d. to 2s. per gallon; pure benzole, about 
Is. 5d. per gallon; 95/160 solvent naphtha, about Is. 5d. to 
ls. Gd. per gallon; pyridine bases, 3s. 8d. to 3s. 6d. per gallon. 








ee 
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Tar Products in the Provinces. 


Oct. 5. 
The average prices of gas-works products during the week 


were: Gas-works tar, 20s. 6d. to 24s. 6d. Pitch—East Coast, 
52s. 6d. to 53s. 6d. f.0.b. West Coast—Manchester, Liverpool, 
Clyde, 52s. 6d. to 53s. 6d. f.o.b.* Toluole, naked, North, 1s. 8d. 
to Is. 8}d. Coal-tar crude naphtha, in bulk, North, 5d. to 53d. 
Solvent. naphtha, naked, North, ls. 38d. to Is. gid. Heavy 
naphtha, North, lld. to ‘Lidd. Creosote, in bulk, North, liquid 
and salty, 34d. to 34d.; low gravity, 14d.; Scotland, Bhd. to 
34d. Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 5d. to 53d. Carbolie acid, 
60’s, 1s. 33d. to 1s. 44d. Naphthalene, £9 to £10. Salts, 50s. to 
70s., bags included. Anthracene, ‘‘ A” quality, 2}d. per mini- 
mum 40 p.ct., purely nominal; ‘‘ B”’ quality, unsaleable. 


* All prices for pitch are now quoted on the basis of f.o.b. In order to 
arrive at the f.a.s. value at any port it will be necessary to deduct the load- 
ing costs and the tolls whatever they may be. 


Tar Products in Scotland. 
Giascow, Oct. 3 


The volume of business has increased during the week, and 
supplies of many products are now scarce for prompt delivery. 
Road work is still progressing on a large scale in this area re- 
sulting in a decided scarcity of refined tar. 

Pitch.—Some small shipments have been arranged, and value 
remains at about 45s. to 47s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. Glasgow for ex- 
port and about 42s. 6d. per ton ex works for home trade. 

Refined tar prepared to Ministry of Transport Specification 
is not being offered for prompt, and value is nominal at 23d. 
to 3d. per gallon f.o.r. naked. 

Creosote oil.—Conditions are unchanged with prices steady. 
B.E.S.A. Specification is 23d. to 3d. per gallon; low gravity, 
3d. to 33d. per gallon; and neutral oil, 3jd. to 33d. per gallon; 
all f.o.r. in bulk quantities. 

Cresylic.—Inquiries are more numerous, but meantime quota- 
fions are easy. Pale, 97/99 p.ct., is 1s. 3d. to 1s. 4d. per gallon; 
dark, 97/99 p.ct., 1s. 2d. to 1s. 3d. per gallon; and pale, 99/100 
p.ct., Is. 5d. to Is. 6d. per gallon—all f.o.r. in buyers’ packages. 

Crude naphtha.—There is fair inquiry at 43d. to 5d. per gallon, 
according to quality. 

Solvent naphtha. —Few orders are on hand and prices are 
irregular. 90/160 is ls. 3d. to Is. 4d. per gallon, and 90/190, ls. 
to 1s. ld. per ‘gallon. 

— benzole.—There is only a limited demand with value at 

3d, to 1s. 4d. per gallon in bulk ex makers’ works. 

Yee ttn en) eo grade is 2s. 9d. to 3s. per gallon, and 
90/140 grade 3s. to 3s. 3d. per gallon. 


Benzole Prices. 


These are considered to be the market prices for benzole at 
the present time: 


. ¢. s. d. 
Crude benzole . °o 7 to o 7% per gallon at works 
Motor _,, 12 y» I 3 ” ” ” 
Pure eC a 





Trade Notes. 


Sternol Lubricating Oils. 


The revised edition of ‘‘ First Aid for the Car,’ published by 
Messrs. Sternol, Ltd., is a very useful booklet, designed to 
assist the owner- driver to ascertain the cause of mechanical 
troubles experienced with his car and to indicate in a clear 
manner the quickest way to their speedy cure. Even the ex- 
perienced motorist can occasiondlly find use for this booklet to 
assist his memory and remind him of an overlooked possibility. 
It is not merely a treatise on lubrication, but a compact mass 
of information under various headings, including 4‘ Engine 
Trouble,” ‘‘ Oiling System Troubles,’ ‘Ignition System 
Troubles,”’ ‘‘ Water Cooling System Troubles,” &c., printed in 
a convenient size to fit the vest pocket. A free copy will be 
sent, post free, to any of our readers upon application to Messrs. 
Sternol, Ltd., Publicity Department, Royal London House, 
Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 2. 
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STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 


[For Stock Market Report, see earlier pages.] 


| Dividends. 


When 
Issue. Share. rd P | 
arvana Prev. | Last 
Hf. Yr.|/Hf. Yr. 
% p.a.|% p.a 
1,551,868 | Stk Apl. 9 7k 72 
4,000 . July 9 4d 4 
522,655 - Aug. 24 7 7 
300,000 1| Apl. 23 1/44} 1/98 
174,500 10| Aug. 10 9 9 
500,050 10 ” 7 7 
439,160 10 ” 6 6 
50,000 | Stk. June 25 3 8 
162,025 ” 4 4 
357,900 > Aug. 24 7 i 
871,880 * 6 6 
1,287,500 ‘ July 23 5 5 
120,420 pe June 25 4 4 
217,870 ° a 4 4 
828,790 ° * 5 | 5 
855,000 . Apl. 9 7 8 
100,000 * June 25 7 7 
120,000 a ” 4 4 
450,000 a ” 5 5 
160,000 | June 25 5 5 
100.000 10 May 21 6 8 
100,000 10| May 7 it t 
150,000 | Stk. June 25 4 4 
626,860 - July 23 6 6 
237,860 June 25 _ 22 
157,150 Aug. 10 64 5 
98,936 1 May 7 ta/- 19/- 
24,500 1 a 1/48 1/48 
609,204 1| Apl 9 1/44 
296,053 1 °° 1/T7k| 17674 
2,078,280 Stk July 23 6 6 
475,000 oo June IL 3 3 
787,560! ,, Aug. 10 7 7 
458,100 ” 5 5 
542,270 Aug. 24 10 7 
55,000 June 25 4 4 
209,000 Sept. 7 5 5 
1,002,180 Sept. 21 164 14 
18,953,033 ve July 23 53 
2,600,000 * ” 3 3h 
4,294,691 pa os 4 4 
5,694,095 om June It 3 3 
8,642,770 . ” 5 5 
2,500,000 és - 4h 
161,480 Sept. 7 | 10 10 
82,500 » | Aug. 24 7 7 
258,740 ? o 54 54 
70,000 10) Oct. 9 § 10 
213,200 | Stk. Aug. 10 6 6 
2,800,000 je May 21 15 25 
223,130 Aug. 10 3 3 
235,242 . Aug. 10 8 8 
2,145,907 . Aug. 24 6 6 
306,083 July 15 4 4 
165,736 > Aug. 24 9 8 
68,480 June 25 3 8 
75,000 5| June ll | 110 110 
392,000; — | Oct. 1 | 58 54 
171,978 | Stk. Aug. 24 | 5 5 
522,992 a iy 4 4 
675,000 . May 21 +6 +6 
2,061,815 ‘ Aug. 10 52 5 
682,856 o 9° 4 4 
691,705 | June 25 34 34 
277,285 = May 7 5 5 
199,940 | Aug. 24 74 th 
396,160 om —_ 10 5 5 
300,000 on pl. 23 9 7 
60,000 5 13) May. "15 | — on 
205,162 | Stk. June 25 8 8 
424,416 » | Aug. 24 8 8 
241,446 J j - 5 5 
686,812 | July 23 4 4 
389,818. June 25 4 4 
150,000 10 | Sept. 21 6 6 
1,736,968 | Stk. | Sept. 7 64 6 
95,000; . July 9 4 4 
133,201 |; ,, Sept. 7 5 84 
90,000 10 | June ll 15 tS 
6,709,895 | Stk. July 28 Th 5 
1,135,812 * * 6 6 
1,895,445 Mi July 9 8 3 
1,000,000 i July 23 4 5 
91,500} ,, Aug. 10 et et 
1,548,795 4 Aug. 10 6: 6 
668,887 as June 25 5 5 
647,740 > Aug. 24 5 5 
121,275 ea June 25 4 4 
250,000 ; Aug. 24 7 7 
0,000; ,, June 25 6 64 
1,076,490 pe Aug. 10 6 6; 
150,000 am ” 5 54 
199,005 i June 11 4 4 
, o Sept. 21 6 6 
_ Aug. 24 7 7 
” 5 5 
1,32! Bi July 9 7 7 
378 - 5 5 
1 June 25 5 5 





Quotations at :—a.—Bristol. 


cnotation is per £1 of stock. 








b.— Liverpool. 


* Ex. div. 


288 tax and less tax on interim dividend. 


NAME. 
Alliance & Dublin Ord. 
Do. 4 p.c. Deb. 
Barnet Ord. 7 p.c. 
Bombay, Ltd. “ 
Bournemouth 5 p. c. 
Do. BT p.c. ain 
Do. Pref. 6 p.c. ... 
Do. 8 p.c. Deb. 
Do. 4 p.c. Deb. . 
Brighton & Hove 6 p.c. Con. 
Do. 5 p.c. Con. 
Bristol 5 p.c. max. ... “i 
Do. Ist 4 p.c. Deb. 
Do. 2nd 4 p.c. Deb. 
Do. 5 p.c. Deb. 
British Ord. ... 
Do. Tp.c. Pref. 
Do. 4p.c. Red. Deb. 
Do. 5p.c. Red. Deb. 


Cambridge 5 p.c. Deb. 
Cape Town, Ltd. 


Do. i p.c. Pref. 

Do. p.c. Deb. 
Cardiff Con. Ord. ‘ 

Do. 5 p.c. Red. Deb. 


Chester 5 p.c. Ord. 
Colombo, Ltd. Ord.. 
“c. Pref. 


Do. Ip 
15°274 Colonial Gas mer Pinta. Ord. 
Do. 


8 p.c. Pref. 
?<~aahee Ord, i 
Do. 8 p.c. Deb. 
lCroydon sliding scale 
Do. max. div. 
Derby Con. 
0. Deb. ... cx 
East Hull Ord. 5 p.c. 
European, Ltd. : 
Gas Light & Coke 4 p.c Cc. Ord. 
Do. 34 p.c. max. ea 
Do. 4p.c. Con, Pref. 
Do. 3 p.c. Con. Deb. 
Do. 5 p.c. Red. Deb. ... 
Do. 44 p.c. Red. Deb. ... 


Harrogate Cons. 10 p.c. max. 
Hastings & St. L. 5 p.c. Conv. 
p.c., Conv. 


Do. 

Hongkong & Chine, Ltd. 
Hornsey Con, 34 p.c. 
Imperial Continental Cap. 

Do. 84 p.c. Red. Deb. 
Lea Bridge 5 p.c. Ord, ‘ 
Liverpool 5 p.c. Ord. 

Do. 4 p.c. Deb. 
Maidstone 5 p.c. Cap. 

Do. 8 p.c. Deb. 
|Malta & Mediterranean .... 
|Metropolitan (of peed 
| 54 p.c. Red. Deb 
|M. 8. D. Utility ‘ ‘C.’ * Cons. 

Do. 4 p.c. Cons. Pref. 
|Montevideo, Ltd. 


|Newcastle & Gateshead Con. 
Do. 4 p.c. Pref. 

0. p.c. Deb... 

| Do. 5 p.c. Red. Deb. 


North Middlesex 6 p.c. Con. 
|Northampton 5 p.c. max. 
Oriental, Ltd. ~ 
Ottoman 

|Plym’th & Stonehouse 5 p. c. 


|Portsm’ th Con.Stk. 4 p.c.Std. 


De. 5 p.c. max. 
Primitiva 4p.c. Rd. Db. 1911 
0. 4 p.c. Cons. Deb. 


‘San Paulo 6 D.c. Pref. 
|\Sheffield Cons. 

Do. 4p.c. Deb. ... 
Shrewsbury 5 p.c. Ord. 
\South African - oe 
|\South Met. Ord. = 

Do. 6 p.c. Irred. Pi. 

Do. 8p.c. Deb... 

Do. 5 p.c. Red. Deb. 
South Shields Con. ... 
‘South Suburban pw 5 p.c. 

c. Deb. 


Do. 
Southampt’n ora. 8 ~ c, max. 
Do. 


p.c. Deb.| 


Swansea 7 p.c. Red. Orel. 


p.c. Red. Deb. 
Tottenham and District Ord. 
Do. 54 p.c. Pref. ... 
Do. 4 p.c. Deb. 


Tuscan, Ltd.,6p.c. Red. Db. | 


Uxbridge, Maidenhead, & 
Wycombe 5 p.c. _... a 
Do. 5 p.c. Pref. 


Wandsworth and District: 


Consolidated 
Do. 
Do. 


5 p.c. Pref. 
5 p.c. Deb. 


+ Paid free of income-tax. 


c.—Nottingham. d.—Newcastle. 
1 For year. 


Quota- 
tions. 
Oct. 3. 


(Provincial 


Rise 
or 
Fall 


Transac- 
tions. 
Lowest and 
Highest 
Prices 


Exchanges on Week.) During the 


Oct, 2.) 


28/-—83/- 
17/6—19/6 
10/-—15/- 
10/-—15]- 
92—95 
55—60 
107—110 
81—84 
120—125¢ 
70—73 
102—112* 
18/3 — 


129 —132 
944—9580 
79—816 
127—182 


15/9 —16/9d/ | 


74—T54 
69—71d 


Week. 


103% — 


rot 6 683 604 


12—128 


65—654 


-4 
6d 954 


923-934 
1084—110 


102 —119 


10 
‘ 18/3—19/- 
60_ 


~ 


67— 
55—£ 9 
92-95 


ac: 
dow or 
io4 


330—860 


843—85 


4 


1013—1023 


Pa 
104—105 


1113 
93 


e.—Sheffield. /.—The 


= 10 p.ct. p.a. 














COMPANY NOTICE. 


THE COMMERCIAL GAS COMPANY. 


OTICE is Hereby Given that an 

EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEET- 
ING of the Proprietors of the Commercial Gas 
Company will be held at the Cannon Street 
Hotel, in the City of London, on Thursday, the 
22nd of October, 1931, at 2.30 0’clock p.m., for the 
following purpose :— 

To consider and, if thought fit, to approve a 
Scheme prepared under, and by virtue of, 
powers conferred upon the Company by the 
Commercial Gas Act 1927, for the election of 
two of the Employee Co-partners as Direc- 
tors of the Company. 

A copy of the said Scheme can be inspected at 
the Chief Offices of the Company on any day pre- 
vious to the day of the Meeting between the hours 
of 10 a.m. and 5 p.m. 

Dated this 1st day of October, 1931. 

By order of the Board, 
F, J. BRADFIELD, 
General Manager and Secretary. 

Chief Offices : 

Harford Street, 

Stepney, E. 


CAST IRON 
PIPES 


GAS, WATER, & STEAM 


liin. to 12in. BORE. 


THOS. ALLAN & SONS, LTD., 


Bonlea Foundry, 


THORNABY-ON-TEES. 


Telegrams: “ BONLEA, THORNABY-ON-TEES.”’ 
Telephone No.: STOCKTON 66121 (Two lines). 




















NEW “ THOMPSON” 


BOILERS 


EX STOCK 





rj puierep@PTON CP 


PLVERHAM TON 


MOST MODERN “DISH-END” TYPE 
WITH CORRUGATED SECTIONS. 


. Bhop No. 
One 80 ft. x 9 ft. 8 ins. x 200 Ibs. 6948 
One 380 ft. x 9 ft. 8 ins. x 120 Ibs. 7012 
One 30 ft. x 9 ft. 8 ins. x 120 lbs. 7060 
Two 80 ft. x 8 ft. 6 ins. x 160 Ibs. 6970/1 
Two 80 ft. x 8 ft. 6 ins. x 120 lbs. 6983/4 
One 30 ft. x 8 ft. 8 ins. x 160 lbs, 7054 
One 80 ft. x 7 ft. 6 ins. x 120 Ibs. 6945 
Two 24 ft, x 6 ft. 6 ins. x 150 Ibs. = 
One 10 ft. x 4 ft. 0 ins. x 120 Ibs. 6443 
One 80 ft. x 8 ft. 0 ins. x 180 Ibs. 6574(F.E.) 


All the above Boliers are bulit from 
“Slemens Martin” Acid Steel. 
Also Water Tube,Economic,Cornish & Vertical Boilers. 
SUPERHEATERS AND PIPEWORK INSTALLATIONS. 


Repairs to all types of Boilers by first-class men. 


JOHN THOMPSON 


(WOLVERHAMPTON) LTD., 
WOLVERHAMPTON, ENG. 
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Finished in Art 
Metal, Art Black, Oak 
Grained, and Firth’s 
“STAYBRITE” 
Stainless Steel. 


NEW 
CURVED 
GEN - RAY 
RADIANTS 





Expressing in every 








feature 


a Sa DIGNITY AND 


Comprehensive catalogue of gas fires in all 
finishes supplied on application. 
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Advertisement of General Gas Appliances, Ltd., Guide Bridge, Manchester 
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One of the qualities for which the 
Thomas Glover meter is noted is its 
durability. This is because every part 
of the meter is made with the utmost 
care of specially selected materials to 
withstand long and hard usage. It is 
all-British too — British design, British 
labour and British material. 


THOMAS GLOVER &CO.LTD) 


Established in 1844. 
NIS & 


Original Dry Meter Makers : 


EDMONTON : LONDON 
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CYLINDRICAL METERS. 


Tracings, Specifications, and 





Prices, on application 





Corracre Lane, City Roap, 


Telegrams: “INDEX, *Puone, | .. 5 . 4. BELFAST. 
NDON.” GasMETERS, B’HAM.” | « DpepaymeNT, BELFAST.” 
*Phone Nos. ; 4270 Clerkenwell | 2245 Midland, B’ham. 3374 Belfast. 





W. PARKINSON & (€0O., 


INCORPORATED IN PARKINSON & COWAN (GAS METERS), LTD. 


Bet. Barn Roan, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


RAPHAEL STREET, 


LONDON, E.C.1 Cromac STREET, 
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